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SECOND PAPER 


Placing the Responsibility—A Study of Appropriations.—The 
Nation’s Coast Defence in Earlier Years. — Battle-Ships 
in a Modern Bombardment.—What the Present Requires 
from Fortifications and Guns. 


HE anguish of our 
warriors for appro- 
priations only, _ is 
now something har- 
rowing to contem- 
plate,” announced 
the New York Even- 

ing Post, early in February last. ‘They 
never really supposed that there would 
be a war, but they did hope that there 
would. be a lot of new battle-ships, 
and $100,000,000 for fortifications. But 
now they fear that even these things 
will fail them. The House shows a 


most deplorable and unpatriotic reluc- 
tance to vote money. . . . This is indeed 
a sad ending for a noble and thrilling 
cutburst of the war spirit. A war- 
scare that cannot even wring appropria- 
tions from an unwilling Congress might 
as well be turned over to the Peace 
Society at once, for display in its 
museum of obsolete horrors.” 

So much for coast-defence from one 
point of view; nor should the fact be 
ignored that those. whose sentiments 
find echo in this editorial utterance are 
far from being few in number or 
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impotent in influence. Yet on the other 
hand, the men in public life who look 
with concern upon our almost criminal 
indifference in the matter of even the 
most elementary precautions against 
possible peril to our sea frontier are not 
entirely unworthy of being heard. 

A generation has been born and has 
come up to manhood since, on the 
20th of January, 1875, the following 
special message was transmitted to the 
Congress then in session :— 


To the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives :— 

In my annual message of December Ist, 
1873, while inviting attention to all the 
recommendations made by the secretary 
of war, your special consideration was in- 
vited to the importance of preparing for 


war ia time of peace by providing proper 
armament for our seacoast defences. .. . 
The large expenditures required to supply 
the number of guns for our forts is the 
strongest argument that can be adduced 
for a liberal appropriation for their 
gradual accumulation. In time of war 
such preparations cannot be made. Can- 
non cannot be purchased in open market, 
nor manufactured at short notice; they 
must be the product of years of expe- 
rience and labor. . . . The experience of 
other nations, based on the new conditions 
of defence brought prominently forward 
by the introduction of iron-clads into 
every navy afloat, demands heavier metal 
and rifled guns of not less than twelve 
inches in caliber. These enormous 
masses, hurling a shot of seven hundred 
pounds, can alone meet many of the 
requirements of the national defences. 
. .. The constant appeals for legislation 
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A Famitiar Scene 


on the armament of fortifications ought 
no longer to be disregarded, if Congress 
desires to prepare in peace the important 
material without which future wars must 
inevitably end in disaster. This subject 
is submitted with the hope that the con- 
sideration it deserves may be given it at 
the present session. 
U. S. GRANT. 


Twenty-one years have gone since the 
great commander of our armies penned 
the words of this message, and yet, 
even to-day, his grave admonition—line 
for line, word for word—still is appli- 
cable to our situation. 

“It certainly is the part of wisdom to 
be prepared for the future wars that 
occur in the life of every nation,’ wrote 
seneral Benét, in the ordnance report 
for 1875, “but should our appeals con- 
stantly be disregarded, and the next 
war find the country unprepared, and 
our seacoast defenceless and at the 
mercy of an enterprising enemy, the 
responsibility for all subsequent dis- 
asters cannot rest on the ordnance 
department of the army, nor on the 





within our Forts. 


secretary of war, nor on the executive.” 
Upon whom, then, must this responsi- 


Surely this question 
‘an admit of but one answer. The suc- 
cessive Congresses of the United 
States—the senators and representa- 
tives to whom, session after session, 
the nation has entrusted the sacred 
duty of safe-guarding its interests and 
its honor—must be held to an accounting 
for two decades of wilful negligence. 
As a nation we were not always for- 
getful of the needs of our coast. The 
war of 1812 taught a bitter lesson in 
the necessity of covering the vital points 
on our seaboard with works adequate 
to their protection, and the legislators 
who assembled in the capital that had 
fallen so easily a prize to our maritime 
enemy lost no time in taking measures 
against the recurrence of such humilia- 
tion. The public revenues were gen- 
erously given and wisely expended 
until, in the mid-century, the chain of 
cities along the coast, from Maine to 
Texas, rested secure behind the pro- 
tection of a system of fortifications that 


bility be placed? 
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SENATOR WATSON C. SQUIRE. 


rivalled in defensive strength the best 
types evolved by the engineering skill 
of all Europe. Even as late as 1855 
a cominission of officers from the Corps 
of Engineers—among whose members 
was General (then Captain) George B. 
McClellan—was sent abroad under 
Major Delafield, to study the latest 
developments in military science; and 
the bulky volume (Art of War in 
Europe) containing the exhaustive 
report of this commission stands to-day 
upon the shelves of the Congressional 
Library, a mute witness to the fact 
that once the government of our coun- 
try was not unmindful of its obliga- 
tions. 

It will be remembered that the 
momentous report of the Endicott 
(Fortifications’) Board was submitted 


to Congress in 1886, and that by it an 
expenditure of $21,500,000 was recom- 
mended for that year, to be followed by 


annual appropriations of $9,000,000 
until 1895, when the projected system of 
harbor defence should have been com- 
pleted. It already has been shown that 
no appropriation whatever was made 
under these recommendations in 1887, 
and that $100,000 was grudgingly given 
for “preservation and repair” in 1888. 
Perhaps this may be a fitting place for 
a brief analysis of the action taken in 
the matter by Congress during the 
eight fiscal years following, from 1889 
to 1896, inclusive. This period, it may 
be remarked, includes two presidential 
terms, and has farther significance 
from the fact that the two great 
political parties alternated in exercis- 
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SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
ing the dominant influence over legisla- $3,972,000 
tion. 1,233,594 

The aggregate of the eight years’ 4,232,935 
appropriations reached the enormous rp iy nt 
amount of almost two and one third 2910 055 
billions of dollars. The specific pur- 1895 2 427,004 
poses to which this sum was devoted 1896 1.904.558 
will be shown in the following table:— 


APPROPRIATIONS—FiscaL YEARS 1889-1896, INCLUSIVE. 
TEEN cue nw as eu bine aes $1,003,421,486 .... 43.7 per cent. 
196.721.5868 .... 8: a 
192,990,960 .... 8. i 
118,214,777 5. * 
Fortifications... ..........2.. 22,489,225 
All other Appropriations.... 759,371,134 


e 


( “ec 


Eight years’ aggregate, . . .82,293,209,150 


Given in detail, the yearly appro- Tabulated figures do not always con- 
priations for forts and fortifications vey a definite impression of actual 


have been as follows:— facts, and for this reason it has been 
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thought well to prepare a diagram 
graphically representing the disposi- 
tion of our revenues during the period 
under discussion. It may be doubted 
if the majority of our people will find 
any considerable degree of satisfaction 
in the contemplation of the insignificant 
black section which stands for the 
attention devoted by Congress to our 
shore-defences. And even the slender 
black belt which appears upon the 
diagram under the designation of 
“Fortifications” is, to a certain extent, 
misleading; for of the total amount 
($22,489,225) doled out during the past 
eight years for this object, only the 
meagre pittance of $10,631,000 has been 
left at the free disposal of the engineer 
and ordnance officers for the building 
of modern works and the manufacture 
of modern guns. In other words, the 
two great political parties of our 


country, in their collective patriotism, 
have thought it well to apportion four- 
tenths of one per cent. of our eight years’ 
aggregate revenue to modernizing the 
land defences of the great cities whose 


safety is of such vital concern to our 
national life. 

From every dollar appropriated we 
have given forty-three cents to our 
pensioners: this is patriotism, and in 
this we stand unique among the 
nations. From every dollar appro- 
priated we have devoted four mills to 
providing protection against modern 
haval attack; in this, again, we stand 
unique among the nations—but shall 
this be called patriotism? From every 
dollar appropriated, we have laid aside 
eight cents for the increase and support 
of our navy; eight cents for the pay and 
maintenance of our army; five cents for 
the deepening of our river and harbor 
channels. But the navy, to be efficient, 
must have well defended ports for coal- 
ing, docking, refitting, and—in the last 
resort—for retreat; the army is power- 
less to protect our sea-frontier without 
strong forts and powerful guns; and 
every deepening of our harbor waters 
renders the cities upon them only by 
so much the more vulnerable to attack 
by foreign battle-ships of deep draught. 
Perfectly aware of all this, we have 
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looked long upon our dollar, and then 
reluctantly have counted down four 
mills to be expended upon the massive 
ramparts and the ponderous guns 
which alone can guarantee us_ Sse- 
curity! 

We are a nation of patriotic business 
men. The nations of the Old World, to 
be sure, take satisfaction in saying that 
we are business men first, and patriots 
afterwards—even though our earlier 
history amply refutes this slur. Yet, 
coming to the conditions of the present, 
the time seems opportune for examin- 
ing the account-books of Congress; for 
checking off the items in the column of 
disbursements; for considering the rela- 
tive importance of the objects on which 
our moneys have been expended; and 
finally, for asking the business men of 
the country if they are entirely con- 
tented with the exhibit. Laying aside 
for the moment the matter of patriot- 
ism, one simple question concerning 
our treatment of the problem of coast- 
defence must be asked and answered; 
in the language of the counting-room,— 
Is it business ? 

It must not be thought that no voices 
are raised at Washington against the 
continuance of our present course of 
coast-neglect. Mr. Justice Brown, of 
the Supreme Court, is on record as say- 
ing that the question of our military 
and naval strength is the most im- 
portant that can come before Congress 
at its present session; Senator Proctor, 
ex-secretary of war, Senator Lodge, 
General Miles, Admiral Walker, Secre- 
taries Olney, Lamont, and Herbert, 
with a handful of far-seeing men in 
both Houses, have done what they 
could to devise measures of relief and to 
awaken Congress to a sense of its 
responsibilities and duties in this mat- 
ter; yet it cannot be said that there is 
any immediate prospect of change in 
existing conditions. 

“The fact is that right-thinking people 
are aware of the necessity of fortifica- 
tions,” said Senator Squire, chairman 
of the committee on coast-defence. 
“The great trouble with Congress, as 
a rule, is that it is not aware of our 
condition on account of the time that 
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FORT WARREN, BOSTON HARBOR. 


it has found necessary to give to other 
questions. I have personally received 
statements to the effect that the country 
could get along in the future as it has 
in the past, and we could rely upon our 
resources to produce ships, guns, and 
forts speedily in case of urgent 
necessity. The reverse is true. Forti- 
fications and battle-ships cannot be con- 
structed in a day, or even in a month; 
and while Perry constructed his Lake 
Erie flotilla in six months, and was 
ready to fight, it now requires two or 
three years to complete a_ battle-ship. 
Fortifications on account of the enor- 
mous undertaking and the intricate 
mechanisms required in working great 
pieces of ordnance, cannot be built in a 
year. The people and Congress seem 
to be unaware that years are required 
to construct modern high-powered 
guns. We might as well depend on 
bows and arrows to defend the country 
as to depend on the present equipment 
in a contest with a formidable power 
like Great Britain. From information 
before the committee, it would take at 
least four years to prepare, and with 
the judicious expenditure of money in 
time of peace probably a longer time 
would be required. We are dwelling in 
a fool’s paradise when we postpone the 
commencement of the work, and rely 
on the men we have, or the brains of 
our inventors, to meet an emergency. 
We cannot risk a chance of war with 
any power having a considerable naval 
force, as we would thereby run the risk 
of the destruction of the navy itself, 
and all dockyards and sea-port arsenals. 
I do not believe that the people of the 
United States will be satisfied if this 
Congress fails to make large appropria- 
tions for harbor and coast defences. 
As a matter of insurance alone, it 
would be worth many times what 1t 
cost.” 

On the 27th of February last, the 
Senate, after having given its attention 
to a discussion as to whether or not 
sixty-five thousand’ copies of the report 
on “The Introduction of Reindeer into 
Alaska” should be printed—voting, by 

1 By the last ecnsus the population of Aleska 
was 39,329. 
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the way, that an edition of twenty-five 
thousand copies of that important work 
should be issued at government ex- 
pense—allowed Senator Proctor to 
speak at some length on the matter of 
coast-defence. The ex-secretary of war 
made a masterly exposition of our 
present defenceless state, and ably set 
forth the necessity for a _ radical 
change in our policy. His argument 
may be summarized under the seven 
sub-headings given below—of which, it 
should be said, the seventh very 
properly might be transferred to the 
head of the list:— 

First—A proper system of land de- 
fences will make our great cities safe 
from any naval attack. 

Second—Such a system can be con- 
structed at a sum many times less than 
the cost of a navy like the great navies 
of Europe, and for a sum that may 
reasonably be expended. : 

Third—Land fortifications are much 
more efficient for coast defence than a 
navy, and when once constructed are 
durable, cheaply maintained, and easily 
strengthened. 

Fourth—The defence of our cities can- 
not be left to the navy alone, however 
large. 

Fifth—A navy that would equal the 
great navies of Europe is unnecessary, 
and its cost makes such. a navy im- 
practicable. 

Sizth—A navy quickly deteriorates, 
and is expensive to maintain. 

Seventh—The construction of land 
defences should always precede the 
building of a navy. 

“Our desires and our traditions are 
for the maintenance of peace,” said 
Senator Proctor, at the close of a speech 
which should have left no doubt in the 
minds of his auditors concerning the 
action required from the present Con- 
gress, “and nothing will tend to the 
maintenance of peace more than the 
undoubted ability on our part success- 
fully to withstand attacks from the sea. 
This is our weakest point, for our mili- 
tary resources are such that no hostile 
force is likely to seek an encounter 
with us on our own soil. The needs 
of the country appeal to Congress for 

(2) 


action in this direction; the boundless 
capital represented in property that 
could be destroyed by bombardment 
appeals to us; the material interests of 
the whole nation that would be affected 
by that destruction appeal to us; our 
common sense appeals to us. We can 
effect the purpose more cheaply now 
than hereafter.” 

Perhaps no better statement of the 
problem of which we are seeking the 
satisfactory solution can be found than 
that formulated by Lieutenant T. H. 
Bliss, United States Artillery, which 
was embodied in a thesis written in 
1884. It is worthy of being read with 
careful attention by those who would 
give more than a passing thought to the 
matters dealt with in these papers. 

“Simple as it always has appeared,” 
writes Lieutenant Bliss, “no deeper 
problem has ever been presented to the 
mind of the military student than the 
devising of an adequate system of 
defence of the territory of the United 
States against a foreign foe. The vast 
extent of frontier to be protected, the 
countless commercial interests at stake, 
the incalculable wealth that will lie at 
the merey of the first successful in- 
vader, together with the constantly 
growing sensitiveness of our foreign 
relations, combine to make the subject 
one of daily increasing importance. 
The matter is simple enough in reality, 
as in appearance, when looked at as 
many, if not most people, view it. It 
is simple enough to calculate about how 
far an invader, profiting by our defence- 
less condition, can advance; how many 
cities may be captured or bombarded; 
how many hundreds of millions of war 
contributions may be levied,—and then 
put our finger on the map, and say 
‘Here shall his advance be stopped.’ 
But it is not for us here to make any 
such cold-blooded calculations as these. 
Possibly the time may come when we 
shall be called upon to solve just such 
a problem, in which the figures will 
represent a vast treasure of material, 
wealth, and human life. No one need 
doubt the final issue of a foreign war 
that would enlist the hearty sympathy 
of the people, when once our vast 
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material resources can be brought to 
bear and the national energy is con- 
centrated for the effort. But here at 
once are introduced into the problem 
two elements of great uncertainty. It 
semetimes becomes necessary, in the 
carrying out of a wise policy by the 
central government, to enter upon a 
war that is by no means popular, 
in which everything depends upon a 
first success that will arouse a spirit 
of enthusiasm, or at least in warding 
off a first disaster. And again, the con- 
ditions of modern life have become so 
changed, the most distant communities 
of a great country have become con- 
nected by relations so intimate, causing 
the whole at once fo suffer in an injury 
to one of its most insignificant parts, 
that a war, be it never so popular, may 
be brought to a disastrous close at the 
very outset by one well-directed blow 
frem a skilful adversary. 

“One or two cities become the great 
centres of wealth, refinement, and 
civilization; from their exchanges are 
directed the financial operations of the 
nation, and at times those of the 


civilized world; while complicated sys- 
tems of railways daily pour into their 


countless warehouses merchandise 
whose profitable disposal will enrich, 
wkose loss will impoverish, thousands 
of men scattered through the remotest 
provinces of our broad domain. A bold 
aud skilful enemy, grasping in an iron 
hand these vital organs of national life, 
with all their throbbing arteries, may 
paralyze for a long time all resistance; 
and though, by a superhuman effort, 
the grasp may be thrown off, it can be 
done only with a great expenditure of 
money, life, and national honor. It is 
to guard against such loss and humilia- 
tion that our most skilful engineers 
have been engaged for generations in 
devising a system of frontier defence 
that shall hold an enemy in check until 
the nation has had time to put forth its 
strength, while their attention has been 
equally directed towards the channels 
by which this latent energy can be most 
speedily directed towards the point of 
danger. 

“The fortifications 


must close all 
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important harbors against an enemy, 
and-secure them to our commercial and 
military marine; they must deprive an 
enemy of all strong positions, where, 
protected by naval superiority, he 
might fix permanent quarters in our 
territory, maintain himself during the 
war, and keep the whole frontier in per- 
petual alarm; they must cover the great 
cities from attack; they must prevent, 
so far as practicable, the great avenues 
of interior navigation from being 
blockaded at their entrance into the 
ocean; they must cover the coastwise 
and interior navigation by closing the 
harbors and the several inlets from the 
ocean which intersect the lines of com- 
munication, and thereby farther aid the 
navy in protecting the navigation of the 
country; and finally they must protect 
the great naval establishments. The 
interior communications will conduct 
with certainty the necessary supplies 
of all sorts to the stations, harbors of 
refuge and rendezvous, and the estab- 
lishments for construction and repair, 
for the use both of the fortifications and 
the navy; will greatly facilitate and 
expedite the concentration of military 
forces and the transfer of troops from 
one point to another; will insure to 
these also unfailing supplies of every 
description, and will preserve unim- 
paired the interchange of domestic 
commerce even during periods of the 
most active external warfare.” 

If it be admitted that our coasts 
should be protected, and that energetic 
work towards that end should no 
longer be delayed, it may be well to 
give brief consideration to the nature 
of the possible attacks against which 
we must prepare; to weigh carefully in 
the balance of expert judgment the 
forts and guns which we now have, as 
against those required for effective 
defence under prevailing conditions. 
In other words, it will be the object of 
this paper to give to the lay reader a 
general idea of the nature of a modern 
attack by battle-ships on fixed coast- 
defences; to show, in part, wherein our 
present system is lacking in the most 
important elements of efficiency; and to 
outline the projects for improvement 
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in which are embodied the results of 
long years of thought and study on the 
part of our progressive and most 
accomplished regular officers—whose 
devotion to this cause, it must not be 
forgotten, reflects nothing but honor 
upon them and upon their country. 
And it again should be said that the 
magnitude of the subject under con- 
sideration will preclude the possibility, 
in the limited space here afforded, of 
treating the matter in anything more 
than the most sketchy and untechnical 
manner. 

The material at hand for the study of 
naval attacks upon land defences is 
limited, if that study is to be confined 
to conditions at all approaching those 
of to-day. Wilson’s “Ironclads in 
Action’”—which, by the way, will be 
found extremely valuable in any 
investigation of modern naval methods 
—tinds worthy of consideration only 
sixteen such engagements in treating of 
the period extending from Farragut’s 
passage of the forts at New Orleans, in 
1862, to the operations at Port Arthur 
and Wei-hai-Wei, in the late war 
between Japan and China. And.-in this 
connection it should be stated with 
the utmost emphasis that experience 
teaches that ports properly defended 
by powerful batteries, re-enforced by 
suitable auxiliaries in the form of sub- 
marine. mines, torpedo boats, etc., 
cannot be successfully attacked by 
even the most formidable fleet. In this 
view all authorities, military and naval, 
are in thorough accord. 

“Artillery has progressed so much,” 
writes Wilson, "that cannon can be 
mounted on land which can pierce 
armor thicker than any ship can hope 
to carry. Considerations of weight and 
displacement limit the protection which 
can be given to the ship, whilst they 
have no such determining influence on 
the fort. The ironclad’s armor and 
ordnance are limited; the fort’s, un- 
limited. How can the two fight on an 
equal footing? There are these farther 
considerations, too, to be taken into 
account. The guns must be crowded 
into a limited space on board ship, 
where several may be silenced by a 
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single lucky shot. In the fort a wide 
space can intervene between each 
weapon, and if properly mounted each 
gun must be actually struck before it 
can be put out of action. Then, too, the 
fort’s fire can be directed upon the 
ship’s water-line; hits here will be 
every whit as efficacious as upon her 
battery, and she can be driven off with- 
out a single one of her guns being 
struck. Thus a close attack by ships 
upon forts has become almost impossi- 
ble, though it is beyond doubt perfectly 
feasible for war vessels to run through 
an unobstructed channel, commanded 
by forts, however numerous.” 

But if it be true that no fleet com- 
mander dare risk an action with strong 
and well armed works on shore, the 
converse is equally true—that weak 
fortifications, with low-powered guns, 
cannot resist a vigorous attack from a 
determined naval adversary. In order 
to arrive at a proper understanding of 
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examine the result of pitting a well 
equipped fleet against weak and poorly 
prepared land works. 

The British squadron, under Admiral 
Sir Beauchamp-Seymour, was a most 
formidable one for that time; and, ship 
for ship, it would be formidable to-day. 
It consisted of eight battle-ships, five 
gun-boats, and one despatch vessel, 
with crews aggregating over four thou- 
sand men, and with eighty-four heavy 
guns on the battle-ships alone. In 
addition, each ship mounted from six 
to eight light breech-loading guns, and 
carried also from eight to twelve ma- 
chine guns. 

The accompanying table will repay 
close study. It summarizes the armor- 
protection and armament of the eight 
battle-ships engaged, and—when con- 
sidered in connection with the obsolete 
guns now in our coast-defences—be- 
comes certainly pregnant with sug- 
gestion. 


BATTLE-SHIPS OF BRITISH MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON, 1882. 
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this latter proposition, it will be neces- 
sary to consider with some attention 
to detail the reduction of the Egyptian 
works at Alexandria by the British 
fleet, in the affair of the 11th and 12th 
of July, 1882. Here we meet with con- 
ditions that fit only too well into the 
state of affairs for which we now. are 
seeking the remedy; for we_ shall 


Opposed to this fleet were the thir- 
teen forts and lines of batteries, ex- 
tending for a length of nine miles, 
which formed the system of land- 
defences covering the city of Alexan- 
dria. The total armament of the works 
showed two hundred and ninety-three 
guns and mortars, mounted and ready 
for action. But of these only forty- 
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four were rifled guns, while the most 
powerful guns at the command of the 
Egyptian artillery were represented by 
five 10” muzzle-loading rifles. 

The signal for attack was given by 
Admiral Beauchamp-Seymour at 7 A.M., 
on the 11th, and at once the action be- 
came general. The forts replied vigor- 
ously to the fire of the fleet, and their 
guns seem to have been manfully han- 
dled. To quote from Wilson’s account 
of the bombardment:— 

“The Egyptians were not slow to 
reply to the fleet. Their forts at once 
opened, tossing showers of splinters 
when they struck the unarmored parts, 
but falling idly into the sea when they 
encountered armor. It was a holiday 
for the seamen of the fleet, who, be- 
hind armor, which was not penetrated 
and which gave thorough protection, 
were firing at men almost unprotected. 
It was not their fault that the odds 
Were not more even, and we may be 
certain that they would have wished 


them to be so. The gallantry of 
the Egyptians was quite unexpected. 
Amidst the hail of shells, of shrapnel, 
of Nordenfelt and Gatling bullets, their 
officers could be seen leaping upon the 
parapets, and encouraging their gun- 
ners by their brave example. As the 
heavy shells exploded, they threw up 
a dense cloud of yellow dust and smoke, 
hiding the Egyptians from view. But 
when the cloud cleared away, instead 
of the gun being silenced, the gunners 
could be seen still steady at their posts. 
The practice from the ships was 
watched with admiration by the for- 
eigners on the spot. In particular, the 
Inflexible excelled in the shooting of 
her gunners, who appeared to pitch 
every shot from their gigantic guns 
upon the Ras-el-Tin or Mex parapets. 

At 10.30 the Lighthouse .Fort, 
which had been very severely handled 
by the guns of the Inflexible and the 
off-shore squadron, ceased fire. The 
guns then began to play upon Forts 
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Pharos and Ada, whilst the off-shore 
squadron was re-enforced by the whole 
fire of the Inflexible, after she had, 
with the help of the in-shore squadron, : 
silenced Fort Mex. The two forts 
could not resist the powerful fire which 
was poured in upon them, and great 
gaps quickly began to show in the 
brick-work face of Pharos. At 1.30 the 
Inflexible appeared to have blown in 
the whole face of Fort ada, and two 
minutes later a shell from the Superb 
struck a magazine in the fort. There 
was a terrific explosion, like the pent- 
up rush of fire from a voleano, hurl- 
ing timber, bricks, and men in all 
directions. On this, Fort Ada was 
evacuated, and a little later Kort Pha- 
ros, though in the Hospital Battery 
one 7-inech gun still fought. The 
fire from the Egyptian works on the 
Ras-el-Tin and Pharos promontories 
now (five o’clock) had ceased, and 
heneceforward the English ships used 
their guns mainly to scatter any groups 
of men who gathered from time to 
time in the battered forts.’ 

So ended the bombardment of Alex- 
andria. The ten ‘hours of firing from 
the fleet had carried its undertaking 
to a successful issue. On the following 
day only a half-dozen rounds were 
fired by the ships, for the purpose of 
driving away repairing parties. The 
results of the operations now should 
be considered. 

First, as to the defending force: No 
adequate comprehension of the diffi- 
culties of the defence can be reached 
unless a study is made of the storm 
of projectiles which beat upon them 
while they were working their guns. 
From the heavy rifles of the fleet 
(ranging in caliber from 16-inch to 
7-inch) there were hurled at the Egyp- 
tian works no less than 1,731 pro- 
jectiles; from the lighter guns, 3.198: 
from the machine-guns, 33,493. This 
means that for ten hours iron and 
leaden projectiles came flying in from 
seaward at the rate of over one per 
second, and that the Egyptian gunners, 
behind weak parapets or in flimsy case- 
mates, must have been subjected to 
an ordeal sufficiently trying to shake 
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the morale of even the best disciplined 
troops. Their actual loss, though never 
officially reported, must have been 
heavy. 
dred and sixty-five killed and three 
hundred and fifty wounded. In this 
connection, a paragraph from the pa- 
per by Captain Walford, Royal Artil- 
lery, will bear citation: ‘The loss of 
life in the casemates must have been 
out of all proportion to the effect pro- 
duced by the feebie guns which were 
mounted in them; yet, strange to say, 
their defenders continued to fight long 
after the rifled battery above had been 
silenced.” 

To the moral effect produced by 
the heavy and incessant firing of 
the fleet should be added the dis- 
couragement of the Egyptian artillery- 
men on realizing that no shots from 
their guns, however well aimed or 
squarely delivered, could be sent home 
with force sufficient to penetrate the 
armor of the attacking vessels. Far- 
thermore, the lack of machine-guns 
prevented an effective reply to the gall- 


ing fire from those mounted in the tops 
of the fleet, and from this cause the 
task of fighting the guns mounted be- 
hind low parapets became doubly diffi- 
cult. 

Upon the forts themselves the firing 
of the fleet inflicted far less damage 


than would have been expected. Ten 
of the rifles mounted in the works were 
disabled, and a considerable number 
of the smooth-bores were put out of 
action, while the sand parapets, ma- 
sonry casemates, and such buildings 
as were located within the forts were 
battered into a condition most ruinous 
in appearance: Yet, though all traces 
of their original symmetry were de- 
stroyed, the works still had defensive 
strength, and guns enough remained 
serviceable for continuing the defence. 

Second, as to the attacking force: 
Every advantage was on the side of 
the fleet. Not a gun in the land bat- 
teries was capable of seriously threat- 
ening the safety of the battle-ships 
engaged. “In no case,” says Wilson. 
“was the thinnest armor penetrated. 
and in no case was the damage done 


Estimates place it at one hun-: 


sufficient to have prevented any ship 
from re-engaging.” The official report 
of the fleet commander reads, “The 
upper works were a good deal knocked 
about, but no serious injury was done.” 
So little did the shore batteries com- 
mand respect through the power of 
their armament that the ships con- 
temptuously went into action at dis- 
tances varying from thirty-five hundred 
and fifty to fifteen hundred yards; and, 
notwithstanding this short-range duel, 
the losses on the entire fleet were but 
five killed and twenty-eight wounded. 
“Under such conditions,” commented 
the Revue dArtillerie at the time, “no 
matter what the character of the de- 
fenders, the bombardment could be and 
was, as the English journals reported 
it, but a simple exercise in firing, in 
which the fieet proceeded methodically 
to demolish the works in a manner 
which permitted an examination of the 
effects produced by its heavy projec- 
tiles upon both earthworks and ma- 
sonry.” Naturally enough, the spirit of 
the men fighting behind the protection 
of impenetrable armor was far differ- 
ent from that of those manning the 
pitifully weak land defences. “The 
sailors, sitting down between each 
round, to allow the smoke to clear, 
watched the practice as keenly as a 
crowd of spectators at an Eton or 
Harrow match. Rounds of applause 
greeted the good shots, jeers and chaff 
the misses.” 

And now, bearing well in mind the 
lesson taught by the one day’s firing 
at Alexandria, it well may be inquired 
what has been done by this country 
to guard against a like humiliation. 
“Since all of our possivlie enemies 
know all about the vulnerability of 
our old forts,” wrote one of the most 
conscientious officers in our service, 
“there is no reason why our own cit- 
izens should not also know the facts. 
It is our duty to inform them.” That 
it is a most unpleasant duty should go 
without saying; that, however unpleas- 
ant the duty, it should be faithfully 
performed, would seem to require no 
farther argument. 

First in importance in the present 
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discussion comes the matter of ord- 
nance. That fortifications without 
guns cannot well exercise deterrent 
functions hardly requires demonstra- 
tion, and from what has appeared in 
the pages immediately preceding, it 
should be obvious that works mount- 
ing feeble guns must find their chief 
utility in affording interesting targets 
for the practice of the -main and sec- 
ondary batteries of modern ships-of- 
war. Not allowing this fact to be lost 
sight of, we cannot find any great cause 
for congratulation in the present state 
of our coast-armament. 

For some time after the close of the 
late war, the main armament of our 
forts consisted of the 15 and 10- 
inch smooth-bore guns, and the 100- 
pounder Parrott rifie—all three being 
muzzle-loaders. At a later period 
the Parrott rifle was condemned and 
discarded, and a new rifle of 8-inch 
caliber was improvised by introducing 
into the bore of the old 10-inch smooth- 
bore a rified lining tube of coiled 
wrought-iron. To all intents and pur- 
poses these two guns—the 15-inch 
smooth-bore (15” S. B.) and the 8-inch 
converted rifle (8” M. L. R.) — to-day 
form the main components of our coast- 
artillery system. There are few of our 
citizens who have not at some time 
sailed past the forts in our harbors, 
where these old guns still frown grimly 
above the sodded parapets, or thrust 
their threatening muzzles through the 
embrasures of the granite casemates; 
and there are fewer still who have 
realized that the march of military 
progress has rendered the old weapons 
of no avail for the purpose for which 
they were built and mounted. For 
these guns were put into position solely 
to keep at a distance from the cities, 
at whose harbor portals they stand, the 
ships of an attacking fleet; and for 
twenty years and more they have been 
at no time able to perform their re- 
quired duty. Nothing could be more 
simple than the proof of this assertion. 
When the penetrative power of a gun 
has been ascertained, it needs but the 
statement of the thickness of the armor 
by which it is to be opposed to enable 
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a decision to be. reached.as.to its value 
as a weapon of defence. Now, the 
15” S. B., hurling a projectile weighing 
four hundred and fifty-five pounds, 
propelled by a powder-charge of one 
hundred and thirty pounds, penetrates 
at a range of one mile an armor-plate 
of seven and one-tenth inches in thick- 
ness; the 8” M.-L. R., with a powder- 
charge of thirty-five pounds, and a pro- 
jectile weighing one hundred and eighty 
pounds, finds its way through sir and 
three-quarters inches of armor at a like 
range. Taking these two figures as a 
basis for computation, the chances of 
these guns against the types of battle- 
ships built for foreign navies during 
the last twenty years may readily be 
determined by the most superficial ex- 
amination of the following table:— 


TYPICAL ARMORED SHIPS-OF-WAR, 


1873—1896. 
aver or sur, Sidebelt ——_—Rattery 
1873 12-inch 14-inch 
1877 e.* 2. * 
1881 Petey a 
1886 2B ag 
1890 2 * cS ia 
1892 1 et Sir Sa 
1893 13) ip * 
1896 S=** a2: * 


This showing would seem to relegate 
to the scrap-heap our entire earlier 
armament; and, indeed, it must, so far 
as concerns any reliance that can be 
placed upon the old guns as the main- 
stay of our defence. But these weap- 
ons, though deposed from their former 
high estate, still are not entirely with- 
out value, and for years yet to come 
they must play a minor, though useful, 
role. Against unarmored cruisers or 
light gunboats they still will be found 
effective, and on many sites command- 
ing shallow waters, where battle-ships 
of deep draught cannot approach, they 
will continue to contribute their share 
to the national safety. “There are 


channels in the United States,” reports 
General Flagler, “where the mere pres- 
ence of such guns would prevent an 
attempt at passage, yet which would 




















lead to the vital parts of important 
cities.” 

Leaving to their well-earned rest 
these guns of the past, the system 
of ordnance now under development 
claims attention. The first step taken 
towards re-arming our coasts was in 
1888, when after much effort Congress 
was induced to make an initial appro- 
priation for the building of guns and 
mortars conforming to modern require- 
ments. Since that time the ordnance 
officers of our army have labored un- 
remittingly—in spite of the crippling 
handicap of ridiculously inadequate 
funds—to put our ports into a condition 
of defence commensurate with their 
importance. Through the illustrations 
given from time to time in our weekly 
papers and in the leading magazines, 
the public has been made fairly fa- 
miliar with the types of heavy rifles 


TYPE OF GUN. 


8-inch, B. L. 
10-inch, B. L. 
12-inch, B. L. 
12-inch, B. L. 
12-inch, B. L. 
12-inch, B. L. 


Rifle, model 1888....... 
Rifle, model 1892 
Mortar, cast-iron 
Mortar, steel 


ee 


and mortars which some day will be . 
at the disposal of our seacoast gunners. 
In the descriptive text accompanying 
these illustrations a very fair idea of 
the capabilities of these new weapons 
has been conveyed. But in by far the 
greater number of instances no intima- 
tion has been given that, by reason of 
the practical refusal of Congress to aid 
the work, the progress that has been 
made towards acquiring a complete 
armament for our coasts is almost too 
small for serious consideration. The 
words of Secretary Lamont must not 
be forgotten: “If future appropriations 
be no larger than the average since 
1888, it will require twenty-two years 
to complete the armament of the eigh- 
teen important ports for which com- 
plete projects are approved.” 

The old-type, muzzle-loading guns 
have been considered; the dynamite 
gun, rapid-fire guns, and machine guns 
will be treated in a later paper; in this 
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place it will be enough to give a sum- 
mary of the leading characteristics of 
the ordnance that—Congress willing!— 
some day may form the main batteries 
of our coast forts. 

So far as it exists to-day, our sys- 
tem comprises breech-loading steel 
rifles of 8, 10, and 12-inch caliber, 
supplemented by two types of 12- 
inch: rified mortars—one of steel, the 
other of cast iron hooped with steel. 
The appended table shows the weight 
of the powder charge and projectile, 
together with the maximum range at 
which each gun will drive its projec- 
tile through Harveyized armor of thick- 
ness equal to the diameter of the 
projectile. In the case of the mortars, 
however, the range given is that at 
which the projectile would be effective 
in vertical fire directed against a ves- 
sel’s deck. 


Weight of Weight of Effective 
powder-charge; projectile, range, 
* pounds, pounds. in yards. 
125 300 2000 
250 575 2800 
450 1000 3500 
487 1000 4000 
80 800-1000 9000 
105 800-1000 9800 


The foregoing table exhibits the types 
of coast-ordnance of which we actually 
possess certain numbers. It is true 
that tables may be found giving par- 
ticulars of the charge, projectile, and 
range of a 16-inch United States rifle, 
but the rifle itself has yet to be 
put in evidence. England has in her 
coast-defence and navy sixteen guns of 
16-inch and larger calibers; France, 
eight 16.5-inch; Italy, twenty-five 17 
and 17.75-inch. ‘The principal foreign 
powers,” says General Flagler, in his 
report for 1895, “have guns of 16-inch 
or larger calibers in their coast-de- 
fences, navies, or in both. The fact 
that they have them in their defences 
shows their opinion on the subject; 
the fact that they have them in their 
navies shows that it is important that 
we be prepared to compete with their 
fire. This department again submits 
in its estimates for the year an item 
for the manufacture of a type 16-inch 
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gun. After an appropriation is made 
it will require about three years to pro- 
cure the forgings, to finish and assem- 
ble the gun, and to subject it to the 
tests required by law for a gun of a 
new type. It is deemed certain that 
guns of this type not only will be 
wanted, but that they will become an 
imperative necessity.” It may be stated 
that the plant required for the build- 
ing of this enormous gun is in readi- 
ness. If ever the gun is built, it will 
throw a projectile weighing twenty- 
three hundred pounds, requiring a pow- 
der-charge of ten hundred and sixty 


dynamite guns, and three hundred and 
sixty light, quick-firing guns. How 
long it will be before this projected 
armament is completed no man can 
predict. Secretary Lamont, it has been 
noted, regrets to hint at the possi- 
bility of its requiring twenty-two years 
longer! The out-put of the government 
gun-factory at Watervliet Arsenal for 
the year closing on Oct. 1, 1895, was 
thirty-five rifles ranging from 8 to 12- 
inch caliber, with seven 12-inch mor- 
tars. The last printed report shows 
that forty seacoast guns then were in 
process of manufacture at the govern- 
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A 15-inch Smooth-Bore Gun, in Fort Warren, Boston. 


pounds for its propulsion, and capable 
of penetrating sixteen inches of the 
toughest armor yet known, at a range 
of fifty-eight hundred yards. 

Since the report of the Fortifications’ 
Board, in 1886, certain details have 
been modified. As the projects for the 
defence of the various ports now stand, 
there are required for their complete 
armament the following numbers of 
guns of the various types:— 


16-inch 
is 
10 “ 
8 oe 
ee ree 1,082 


Besides these, certain 10-inch mortars 
are recommended, together with a few 


ment works, while still others were 
being made under contract at private 
establishments. But modern gun-mak- 
ing does not admit of hurry; the gov- 
ernment factory is of small capacity; 
the private works are few—and guns 
may be of some importanee to our na- 
tional welfare before those twenty-two 
years have dragged out their weary 
length! 

Simply as a suggestion, a roughly 
drawn diagram has been prepared to 
show somewhat plainly the value of 
the forts which at present stand guard 
over the greater number of our coast 
cities. From what already has been 
written, it should be evident without 
farther comment that our present guns 
—and by this is meant the 15” S. B. and 
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the 8” M. L. R.—would have small effect 
in making a hostile fleet hesitate to 
invade our waters. But even if the 
vessels of the attack should feel some 
délicacy about approaching too closely 
our feeble defences, this fact would not 
necessarily ensure the safety of any 
city which might form the objective 
of the expedition. The diagram in 
question was suggested by a yery in- 
teresting paper on “Seacoast Guns and 





rocaily, the nature of our defence. In 
order to arrive at conclusions as to the 
fighting range of seacoast guns it will 
be necessary to consider separately 
these two kinds of attack. 

“As to landings, it may be broadly 
stated that they are not so much to 
be feared as formerly. . . . There is so 
much to be risked and so little to be 
gained by this method of attack that 
no due temptation is offered to a com- 


Fort Warren from the Water. - 


Steel Armor,” written by Lieut. .E. M. 
Weaver of the United States Artillery, 
an acknowledged authority on all that 
pertains to coast-defence. 

“In case we should have occasion for 
war with a great naval power,” writes 
this able author, ‘‘and our coast should 
be threatened with attack by a hostile 
fleet, such an attack could have two 
and only two designs: 1. To land a 
large force of troops for military opera- 
tions inland. 2. The destruction of 
property along the coast by bombard- 
ment. Landing and -bombardment, 
these two, determine the kind of at- 
tack we shall have to meet, and, recip- 


mander to undertake it. 

“Attacks of the second kind, there- 
fore, appear destined to play the most 
important part in future seacoast war- 
fare. No one doubts that our coasts 
offer sufficient temptation to a hostile 
fleet to try at the earliest possible mo- 
ment an attack of this kind. Immedl- 
ately on the declaration of war with 
any first-class power, our seacoast cities 
would be exposed to bombardment. 
The problem of coast-defence is to 
meet with advantage an attack of this 
kind. In case the enemy’s fleet defeats 
or breaks through the coast-defence 
fleet, the shore forts must hold off the 


Fort Winthrop (Governor's Island) from Boston Harbor. 
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hostile vessels to a point such that the 
city behind the fort cannot be reached 
by high-angle fire. We thus arrive at 
the question: At what ranges will bom- 
bardments take place, and how far out 
from shore will vessels stand during 
bombardment? 

“It is at this point that we come face 
to face with the marvellous develop- 
ments of gun-power and shell-power 
during the last four years. The effect 
of the use of high explosives in shells 
is hardly yet fully appreciated by our 
civilian friends. Under former condi- 
tions, when gunpowder made up the 
charge of the shell, its radius of de- 
structive effect was so small that an 
immense number of shells had to be 
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come to be regarded as a fundamental 
principle in coast-defence, that the 
shore-defence must make all navigable 
water areas that connect with the sea 
and are within ten miles of the city, 
or the point defended, full of danger 
to all ships of the enemy. If an iron- 
clad ventures to anchor in any such 
water area, or manceuvre in it, it ought 
to be exposed to a thoroughly effective 
fire. Assuming that the hostile ship 
will be exposed to a fire of this nature, 
and keeping in mind that its only ob- 
ject is the bombardment of the city 
over the forts, it will stand off as far 
from the shore batteries as it can and 
still reach the city. Two considerations 
permit this: 1. The city is so large a 


——_ 


A View of Fort Independence, Boston Harbor. 


hurled into a city to work any serious 
damage; but with gun-cotton, melinite, 
emmensite, and similar explosives form- 
ing the charge of shells, the circle of 
destructive effect is so enlarged that 
a single battle-ship can in a few hours 
work a degree of ruin that formerly 
would have required a whole fleet. 
“Since the best guns will be used 
against us, we shall be forced to take 
their range as the initial consideration. 
A 12-inch Schneider gun, under an 
angle of projection of twenty degrees 
—the average maximum angle used on 
board ship—will throw a nine hundred 
pound shell ten and a half miles. There 
are many guns on battle-ships that 
now have the power to throw projec- 
tiles ten miles under maximum ship 
angles of projection. It has, indeed, 


target that accuracy of fire does not 
enter as a leading factor; if the ship 
can only determine approximately the 
range of the city and its general direc- 
tion, it can, almost with certainty, drop 
every shell into the city. 2. To the 
defence, accuracy is the one thing above 
all others that must be considered; if 
the ship is to be placed hors du combat, 
or compelled to retire and give up the 
bombardment, she must, to use Prince 
Hohenlohe’s terse expression, be ‘hit 
and hit and hit.’ Now it is self-evident 
that the nearer she stands to the fort 
the oftener she will be hit, and the 
farther off she stands from the fort 
the fewer hits will be made by the 
same fire. It therefore is clear that 
this second consideration would lead 
the ship to stand as far as possible 
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from the fort; and the first presents 
no strong reason for not doing so.” 

The question of guns has been first 
considered because it certainly comes 
first in importance. Yet the question 
of proper works for the protection of 
the guns and the men by whom they 
are to be fought follows closely. <As 
matters stand with us at present, we 
have something over forty seacoast 
works dotting our long stretch of shore- 
line, varying in strength from mere 
open batteries to the very few improved 
fortifications which have been begun 
within the last six years. As a rule, 
the works on which we so blindly are 
relying for protection are but little 
better than those which failed to keep 
the fleet from Alexandria. All of our 
harbors can furnish illustrations of this 
statement, in their casemated forts, 
capped with sodded parapets. To the 
unprofessional eye they certainly ap- 
pear solid and serviceable, yet—in com- 
mon with the old guns—these grim and 
silent forts of earlier days have, for 
many a long year, been going under 
basely false pretences. Most of them, 
from their very locations, have become 
sources of peril rather than of safety 
to the cities which they guard. Even 
the most casual reading of Lieutenant 
Weaver’s paper will show that prox- 
imity of forts to cities should above 
all things be avoided. 

Perhaps the diagram which is in- 
tended to demonstrate the weakness of 
our old type of coast-forts will tell its 
own story without any extended ex- 
planation. Thin earthen parapets and 
unprotected masonry walls surely 
would seem to invite attack from a 
projectile which can perform such 
tasks as that witnessed by Mr. Burnie 
C. Batcheller, C.E., at Shoeburyness, 
England, in 1891. “One very interest- 
ing experiment was made while I was 
there,” he writes, “showing the effect 
upon armor plating of a shot from one 
of the largest guns in the English 
navy. The projectile passed through 
twenty-eight inches of iron and steel, 
breaking the plates, and bending out 
of shape the massive frames that held 
them; then it passed through twenty 


feet of oak, crushing and displacing 
the timbers in all directions, and turned 
up sideways against a brick wall faced 
with granite, probably six or eight 
feet thick. While it failed to pierce 
the wall, it cracked it in all directions, 
and displaced some of the granite 
blocks on the side farthest from the 
gun. It was hard to realize that so 
much work could be done by a single 
shot from any gun.” 

With such examples in mind, our 
engineer officers—so far as their meagre 
money allowance has permitted—have 
planned and executed works of ample 
resisting power. “The batteries under 
construction,” writes General Abbot, 
“are protected by earth and concrete. 
With a view to deflecting the projec- 
tiles, and reducing the cost, as many 
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bowlders or large masses of rock are 
incorporated in the latter as is con- 
sistent with the formation of a solid 
monolith. The rule has been adopted 
that the magazine cover on any prob- 
able path of a projectile fired from the 
larger high-power guns should be forty 
feet of such concrete and ten feet of 
sand, or their equivalents—two feet of 
sand being the equivalent of one foot 
of concrete. Near the surface the full 
thickness of concrete is used, and its 
exterior face is given a slope of one- 
on-one for the purpose of deflecting the 
shot. For parapets, a breast-high wall 
of twenty-five feet of concrete with 
earth sufficient to fill out to the plane 
of the magazine cover is adopted. This 
total protection corresponds to a thick- 
ness of about seventy feet of sand.” 
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This reads reassuringly, yet before 
our people settle down to the convic- 
tion that those who may be called 
upon to man our seacoast batteries will 
be safely covered from the fire of the 
attacking ships, it may be well to study 
yet one more table of figures—that giv- 
ing in detail the appropriations made 
by Congress for batteries and gun plat- 
forms since the inauguration of the 
new system of defence in 1890. 

“Appropriations for batteries and 
their platforms have been made in 
amounts, and approved by acts of Con- 
gress,” states the report of General 
Craighill for 1895, “as follows:— 


18 Aug., 1890; 
24 Feb., 1891; 
22 Jul., 1892; 
18 Feb., 1893; 
1 Aug. 1894; 
2 Mar., 1895; 


Act of Batteries, 
“c “ 
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of the annual appropriations since 
1890,” declares the secretary of war, 
“it will require seventy years to com- 
plete the emplacements and platforms 
for the armament of the ports referred 
to.” 

Let us look upon the map of the 
United States, stripped of all its cus- 
tomary distinguishing marks, and show- 
ing simply the three widely separated 
points at which the modest beginnings 
of modern defensive works may be 
found. We are a great nation—but can 
we contemplate that map with equa- 
nimity? We number seventy millions 
of people, yet how many of us wish 


$1,221,000; Platforms, $....... 
750, . “ 


It needs but a glance at the illustra- 
tions showing our present—though few 
—ponderous guns and massive car- 
riages, to demonstrate the absolute 
necessity for providing them with em- 
placements strong enough to resist the 
‘terrific shock attending their discharge, 
and with cover sufficiently thick to pro- 
tect their intricate mechanism from the 
projectiles of the attack. But what 
attention has this matter received? 
“If the appropriations for engineer 
work are to be continued at the rate 


$3,271,000 


seventy years to pass before the cordon 
of coast-forts shall be completed? 

“The anguish of our warriors for 
appropriations only, is now something 
harrowing to contemplate,’ we are 
told. “They never really supposed that 
there would be a war, but they did 
hope that there would be a lot of new 
battle-ships, and $100,000,000 for forti- 
fications. But now they fear that even 
these things will fail them.’ Yes? 
But what if there had been a war? 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

















By Rev. ALBERT E. GEORGE 


HE once strong and 
fully developed op- 
position to vested 
choirs, which ex- 
isted in the Episco- 
pal Church in the 
fifties, against this 

mode of conducting the divine services 
has now subsided, and there are only 
two churches in Boston where they are 
not found. The reason for this change 
is obvious. There has been a great de- 
sire on the part of the new generation 
to know and to study music, and this 
has had an indirect effect in breaking 
up the old-time prejudice. Few boys 
to-day, comparatively speaking, are 
educated without some knowledge of 
music. A score of years ago this could 
not be said. With the coming of the 
vested choirs into Trinity Church and 
its chapels, in New York City, there 
came likewise a desire to know music. 
In one sense, vested choirs have been 
instrumental in drawing attention to 
this matter. Youths, who would be 
giddy over other subjects, were early 
brought under the discipline of a musi- 
cal training, and in after life have never 
(3) 


forgotten it. It is doubtful whether 
they would have been attracted towards 
the ministry of the church had they not 
experienced this training. The writer 
never would have been drawn to a 
position in the church had he not 
received that early encouragement and 
discipline in the vested choir. He 
remembers when Trinity Chapel, New 
York, was in the hands of a mixed 
choir of men and women, and what a 
profound effect for good the introduc- 
tion of boys and men produced, and how 
many of those boys afterwards became 
clergymen. 

St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, 
N. Y., was at one time filled with young 
men, studying for the ministry and get- 
ting a collegiate education, prior to 
their entrance in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, who formerly served 
in the vested choirs of New York City. 

This good change wrought has had 
something to do with turning the 
opinions of the opponents. 

Certainly the Church of the Advent, 
in this city, has a remarkable history in 
this particular, of which it may be 
justly proud, and the number of youths 
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DR. S. B. WHITNEY, 


Leader of the Vested Choir Movement in Boston. 


it has influenced to the choice of the 
sacred profession of the ministry stands 
greatly to its credit and honor. 

Then, as Episcopalians went abroad 
and became familiar with the rendering 
of music in the cathedrals of the 
Church of England, they naturally 
longed in their own land for an imita- 
tion of that which was so conducive to 
devotion in the mother country, and the 
establishment of choirs of this type 
gradually became the rule instead of 
the exception, even in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

But the men who have been in the 
forefront have, by their wisdom and 
patience, contributed much towards 
dissipating the opposition. The Rev. 
Joseph W. Hill while cheir master of 


the Advent did much to initiate the 
movement, and create interest in its 
necessity as well as popularize its 
growth. Long before him came Dr. 
Henry S. Cutler, who, after study 
abroad, presented himself to Grace 
Church (now defunct), Boston, and 
hoped that the parish would receive the 
singing of a boy choir. Dr. Charles 
Mason, the rector, looked favorably 
upon it, and would have accepted his 
proposals, but alas, the wardens and 
vestry of the church saw revolution in 
the idea, and it was abandoned. This 
noted organist was then appointed to 
the Church of the Advent, and the six 
boys that he brought with him sang on 
Sunday, July 18, 1852, the old quartette 
sitting on the cantoris side. It was 
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HENRY DONLAN, Soloist St. Paul's Church. 


not till June 17, 1855, that suitable 
accommodations were made for them, 
and not till later on, during therectorship 
of the Rev. Dr. Bolles, that they were 
decently habited. But the feeling ran 
high against this innovation. The 
Tractarian movement was shaking the 
Chureh of England, and the term 
“Puseyite” left an unwholesome taste 
in the mouth of well-intentioned 
churchmen. Nothing seemed to em- 
phasize the principles of that movement 
so much as this type of singing, and 


though it was a biassed judgment, yet 
it took years to wear it off, and expose 


the folly of its conclusions. However, 
the Church of the Advent stood the 
storm of controversy, and while the 
building was being cleansed and re- 
paired in the summer of 1858, the 
wardens and vestry of King’s Chapel 
gave a courteous invitation to the 
parishioners of the Advent to worship 
in that historic edifice for several 
weeks. 

The invitation was accepted, and for 
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three Sundays, July 11th, 18th, and 25th, 
choral services were held in the edifice 
that had not known such a religious 
celebration, according to the rites of the 
Church, since the evacuation of Boston 
by the royal army, in 1776. Even this 
service helped to break up the feeling 
against the mode of singing and pre- 
pared the way for a better understand- 
ing. The struggle which Dr. Bolles 
went through in order to get the boys 
vested, and the severe and ungracious 
criticism passing around, did not mend 
matters, and Boston Episcopalians 
must not pass out of mind that it is 
with much tribulation, that they have 
entered into the enjoyment of their 
present privileges in music. After Dr. 
Cutler, at the Advent, came Mr. Ed- 
ward Mattson, who materially ad- 
vanced the cause and showed the possi- 
bilities of future work. His successor, 
Mr. Henry Carter, is spoken of by one 
who knew his accomplishments, “as 
an organist of rare ability.” Mr. Her- 
mann Daum, Mr. W. J. Coles, and the 
Rev. J. W. Hill followed. In 1872 Mr. 


S. B. Whitney took charge, and what 
has been done by this well-known mu- 
sical director and organist is apparent 
to any one who has watched the prog 
ress and development of the vested 


choir movement in this city. His care- 
ful study of the subject, the excellency 
of the music he has produced upon the 
high festivals of the Church, when 
throngs of people congregate to the ser- 
vices, the character of his own composi- 
tions, the pupils, who have imbibed his 
own love of purely devotional music, 
these and other things have easily dis- 
pelled the old-time objections, and it 
would be an anomaly to see or to hear 
any other choir in the Episcopal 
Church. Those who attended the con- 
secration service in Trinity Church a 
few years ago, can bear testimony to 
the excellency of the singing upon that 
occasion under the charge of Mr. 
George L. Osgood, and what a grand 
edifice this is for the effect of a well- 
trained choir of boys and men. 

Bishop Brooks was somewhat prej- 
udiced at first, but towards the latter 
part of his life, he grew to admire this 
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kind of singing, and his last address 
was made to the choir guild of Grace 
Church, Newton. 

A successful attempt was made in St. 
Mary’s, a mission chapel, under the 
charge of the Rev. J. W. Robinson, to in- 
terest the sons of sailors in the singing, 
and through the efforts of Miss Elton, 
who undertook the work, a choir of 
these boys was established, and gratify- 
ing results were produced. It was, 
however, a source of extra expense, and 
had soon to be abandoned. 

In 1867 the Church of the Messiah, 
then located on Florence Street, broke 
away from its old customs, and emu- 
lated the example of the Advent. The 
choir started with twelve boys and six 
men. These were vested, and encour- 
aging signs of prosperity were at once 
manifested. The rector, the Rey. Dr. 
Pelham Williams was heartily in favor 
of the change. Of course, the same old 
objection kept creeping up, and assert- 
ing itself throughout the city. What 
had been experienced in the Advent was 
repeated in this instance. Many con- 
sidered the change ill-advised, and were 
discontented till the new venture was 
condemned in public print. Others 
thought it would fail, and let it alone 
without much censure. But there was 
a strong representation in its favor, 
and these worked indefatigably for its 
success. Mr. Frank Howard was the 
first organist and Mr. J. T. Gardham 
the choir master, a position which he 
held for nineteen years. During four- 
teen years of this time, Mr. John G. 
Warren was organist, who was after- 
wards succeeded by Mr. George Proc- 
tor. Mr. Joseph Stewart in the mean 
time succeeded Mr. Gardham. 

When, in 1892, the church removed to 
the new edifice on Gainsborough Street, 
Mr. C. J. Buffum became choir master, 
and Mr. R. W. Blackman organist. 
The four soloists in the past calling for 
special mention, have been W. B. 
Phelps, bass; Franklin L. Wood, 
soprano; Theodore Wood, alto soloist, 
and C. J. Buffum, tenor. 

The former edifice of the Church of 
the Messiah, is now known as St. 
Stephen’s Church, where there is a 
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ARTHUR WISDOM, Soloist Church of the Advent. 


well-equipped choir of men and boys, 
and a few of these formerly belonged 
to St. John the Evangelist’s. 

It is strange that the next church to 
fall into line should be one of the “low 
church” parishes. On Easter Day, 1868, 
the Church of our Saviour, Longwood, 
introduced into the chancel fifteen boys 
and men under the charge of Mr. James 
B. Atwood. They were not vested till 
1887. 

At St. John’s Church, Lawrence, the 
choir was surpliced for the first time 


Christmas, 1871. The cottas were 
worn until February, 1872, and then it 
was put to the vote of the parish 
whether they would be continued. The 
affirmative prevailed. 

St. Ann’s, Dorchester, which occupies 
a small frame structure on Cottage 
Street, organized a boy choir in 1880, 
under the care of Mr. John W. Farrar. 
But even here, they were not vested till 
1884. Mr. Mark W. Pierce was the 
organist, and was succeeded by Mr. R. 
W. Blackman, who was at one time a 
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choir boy in the Church of the Messiah. 
St. John’s, Roxbury, in 1883, es- 
tablished its choir. St. Matthew’s, 
South Boston, in 1886. Emmanuel 
Church in October, 1886. All Saints, 
Ashmont, in June, 1888. St. John the 
Evangelist had its choir in 1883, when 
the Church of the Advent removed to 
Brimmer Street. St. Paul’s Church, 
September, 1888. St. James, Roxbury, 
Oct. 18, 1889, and soon. There has been 
a steady advance in this direction 
among all the Episcopal churches, until 
vested choirs are the rule instead of the 
exception. A striking feature of the 
popularity of the vested choirs is due 
to the annual festival, when a large 
number of the different choirs in the 
State get together and give a service 
of song. This project was started in 
May, 1876, and no one person has 
worked so earnestly for promoting its 
success as Mr. G. B. Whitney. The 
first festival took place in Emmanuel 
Church, where twenty-five choirs par- 
ticipated. They were under the direc- 
tion of Mr. I. N. Metcalf, of All Saints, 


Worcester, and Messrs. Whitney, Ban- 
croft, and Parker took charge of the 
organ. 

The order of the music was as fol- 
lows :— 


Fugue in E flat. St. Ann’s. 
Hymn, “The Son of God goes 
forth to war.” Sullivan from Croft 
Collects. 
Lord’s Prayer. 
Versicles. 
Venite Exultemus Domono in A. Turner 
In selection of Psalms:— 
Ps. xevi. in A. 
Ps. exlviii. in F. 
Ps. exlix. in B flat. 
Ps. cl. in C. 
Te Deum in F. 
Jubilate in F. 
Hymn, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy Lord.” 
Hopkins 
Cooper 


Bach 


Cooke 
Arnold 
Humphreys 
Dykes 
Garrett 


Anthem, “Comé Unto Me.” 

Christmas Carol, “Sing, sing for 
Christmas.” Roussean 

Hymn, ‘Holy offerings rich and rare.” 

Redhead 

Canlate Domino in G. Macfarren 

Hymn, “Ten thousand times ten 
thousand.” 

Magnificat in D. 


Dykes 
Calkin 
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Easter Carol, ‘Come ye faithful 
raise the strain.” Sullivan 
Anthem, “Come, and let us go up.” 
Barret 
(By the choir of Trinity Church.) 
Hymn, ‘Lead us Heavenly Father.” 
Haydn 


At this first festival five of the choirs 
were composed of men and boys, who 
appeared unvested. 

A word may be here said about a few 
of these composers, and especially the 
Rev. J. B. Dykes, musical doctor, 
whose productions are always popular 
in the Episcopal Church. In his early 
life he showed a wonderful aptitude 
in handling the organ in the church 
where his grandfather was incumbent, 
St. Paul’s, Hull, and at ten years of age 
could play it well. Later on, he was 
one of the leading members in the Cam- 
bridge Musical Society, and in 1861 the 
University of Durham conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Music. He 
wrote upward of two hundred and fifty 
hymn tunes, and chorals. Some of 
these may be alluded to. Besides the 
fine setting of the Te Deum in the key 
of F which is admirably suited to con- 
gregational singing, we have Dr. Dykes’ 
“Hark my Soul it is the Lord,” or “The 
King of Love My Shepherd is,” “Fierce 
raged the tempest” with its changes 
from the surging C minor opening to 
the calm and still close in E flat. It 
is sad to think that such a valuable life 
should have been worried over an 
ecclesiastical trial, to which it finally 
succumbed, and he died under the 
strain of its tyranny Jan. 20, 1876. 

Composers like Dr. William Henry 
Monk, D. J. Gauntlett, Dr. E. J. Hop- 
kins, Henry Smart, Sir John Stainer, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Joseph Barnby, 
and others, are well known and have 
done much to attract the attention of 
lovers of good music towards boy 
choirs. 

These festivals have been held 
regularly ever since, and with in- 
creased interest. They have taken 
place in Music Hall, in Trinity Church, 
in St. Anne’s, Lowell, Grace Church, 
Newton, Advent and St. Paul’s, Bos- 
ton, and so large has the organization 


‘ 
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ROBERT NICHOLS, 


become that it is found necessary to 
divide the festival into three sections, 
as was done last year. 

The wisdom of the project has shown 
itself in many ways. In the first place, 
it has created a strong desire to main- 
tain music of this kind and create a 
taste for it. Then, it has proved beyond 
question, what could not be entertained 
before by reason of strongly developed 
prejudices that vested choirs are no 
longer a badge of churchmanship, or 
the shibboleth of a party, for the reason 
that the churches commonly denom- 
inated low, and broad, are adopting this 
means of conducting the musical por- 
tion of their services. Now the choir 
festival has done much indirectly to 








Church of the Advent. 


change the tendency of opinion and 
bring about a more appreciative judg- 
ment, so that the high-water mark of 
the popularity of vested choirs has 
nearly been reached. 

Vested choirs of women have been ad- 
voceated in the Episcopal Church. Dean 
Bromby of Melbourne Cathedral, Aus- 
tralia, introduced and popularized them 
in that country. They are growing in 
different States. .St.. Paul’s, Beach- 
mont, Mass., has good and typical 
success in its venture of this kind. 

The reaction has set in in some quar- 
ters of vesting girls and women, and the 
late venture of the Chapel of the Ascen- 
sion has begun well. It is the first 
attempt in this city of introducing a 
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mixed choir with appropriate vest- 
ments. The women are dressed in a 
black skirt and collarette, a linen cotta, 
and an Oxford cap; and the men wear 
the regular vestments of a vested choir. 
The women of the vested choir in St. 
John’s Church, Los Angeles, Cal., wear 
a similar habit, with the exception that 
the cotta is more shaped like the long 
surplice. Trinity Church, Aljlliance, 
Ohio, and several choirs in Massachu- 
setts have adopted the same vestments. 
The prime reason inducing many 
churches to take up with this new fea- 
ture in vested choirs and habiting 
women is its small expense. The 
regular vested choir of men and boys 
demands large expenditure, if it is to 


be well carried out, and nothing is 
more exasperating than a_ poorly 
trained choir of this type. Boys’ 


voices are constantly changing neces- 
sitating careful work on the part 
of the choir master, whose energies 
must spend themselves in searching for 
new material. This cannot be done 
without much patient labor and wis- 
dom. Many parents belonging to a 
parish often think they are the judge 
of the vocal powers of their sons, and 
demand places for them in the choir. 
To meet this, and to keep up the quality 
of the singing, put the choir master in 
an awkward and disagreeable position. 
Refusal to accept such material may 
pin him down to much humiliating 
treatment, and even criticism, which is 
entirely unfair. But after all, there is 
no position more trying at times, than 
his. Especially is this true in the feeble 
parishes of the Episcopal Church, and 
any one who has investigated these con- 
ditions and the trials of the choir mas- 
ter will see some momentary relief for 
him in the discharge of the boys and the 
vesting of women to take their places. 
Many churches which have boys and 
men will be compelled to supplement 
them with women’s voices. A poorly 
trained boy is much inferior to a poorly 
trained girl—of two evils choose the 
less. A boy’s will is sometimes like a 


boy’s voice. They are both alike in one 
respect, and require constant training. 
As soon as a boy can be made to manage 
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his voice, and his training has been 
directed towards that end, fine results 
will be forthcoming. But it requires 
much coddling as well as much 
patience, and many who are efficient in 
other ways as choir masters fail in this 
one requisite of getting the best results 
from the voice, because they are un- 
equal to the task of training it. Here 
it may be averred, that they should not 
be eligible to the position till they have 
acquired this indispensable requisite, 
but with the multiplying of vested 
choirs, has come superficiality in train- 
ing and finally reasonable objections 
to its style. Nothing is more exquisite 
than a well-trained choir and nothing 
more inspiring with devotion. What 
has been said bears relation to the past 
more than to the present. Some of this 
criticism may fit in, however, with 
what will always be, in some degree, 
an essential feature of improvement in 
this style of singing, as it is elsewhere, 
but the old objection against it, because 
it implied the introduction of ritualism, 
has been buried, and no longer troubles 
the conscience. It is simply and solely 
a question for the ear to decide. 

A few years ago Mr. George Osgood, 
before the Episcopalian Club of Boston, 
gave an admirable and instructive his- 
tory of church music, illustrated by a 
variety of selections, which were well 
rendered by the choir of Emmanuel 
Chureh. This has often been under- 
taken by other organists in America 
and elsewhere. Such _ explanations 
should be repeated regularly. While 
they will be always attractive to a 
musical critic, they are indispensable 
for those who are unacquainted with 
the growth and development of this 
style of music. 

Then the attempt made by Bishop 
Grafton to establish a school where 
boys will receive a regular education, 
and be obliged to give their services in 
singing at the cathedral as a compensa- 
tion, will let in light upon the vexed 
problem of demand and supply. This 
is carried on with perfection in the 
Church of England, and in the diocese 
of Fond-du-lac, it is receiving an en- 
couraging response by a bishop in the 
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Episcopal Church, whose rectorship of 
the Church of the Advent, Boston, has 
somewhat familiarized him with what 
can be accomplished in this direction. 
Schools where church musi¢c is care- 
fully studied will end in promoting a 
higher knowledge of this whole subject, 
and lessen the possibility of failure. 

Even the introduction of music into 
the training of candidates for Holy 
Orders, as has been done for the past 
few years in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York City, is a move- 
ment in a direction which will induce 
other seminaries to imitate this excel- 
lent project, which received high praise 
from Canon Hole, of Rochester, during 
his recent trip to America. 

To turn to some of the boy soloists in 
Boston, who have attracted more or less 
attention here and in other cities, may be 
mentioned Newton Wilcox, who began 
singing in St. Paul’s Church in 1890, 


Photo by H. B. Humphrey. 


and remained till 1894, when his voice 
changed. He has been abroad and been 
greatly admired by prominent musi- 
cians. 

Henry Donlan, his successor in the 
same choir, was born in Cambridge 
Oct. 28, 1883. Under the efficient train- 
ing of Mr. Warren A. Locke, the organist 
and choir master in Appleton Chapel, 
Cambridge, as well as in St. Paul’s 
Church, this boy has attracted notice 
and has rendered many selections with 
splendid success. 

Mr. Warren A. Locke is considered 
one of the best choir masters in the 
diocese of Massachusetts. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1869, and 
for some time was tutor at St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough. Four years 
were spent in Germany by him in the 
pursuance of musical studies, and since 
1878 he has diligently applied himself 
to the varied responsibilities put upon 
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him in Harvard, and elsewhere, and his 
work is always spoken of in the highest 
terms. 

Robert Nichols has been the soprano 
solo at the Advent. His father is 
principal of the grammar school in 
Somerville. Among the pieces he has 
sung may be noted “With Verdure 
Clad,” from Haydn’s “Creation,” “Turn 
thee unto Me,” from Costa’s “Eli,” “For 
my soul thirsteth for God,’ from 
Mendelssohn. In secular music he has 
rendered “Nymphs and fawns of Bem- 
berg,” “Spring Song,” by Gounod. 

His voice is clear and flexible, and 
wherever he has sung he has been com- 
plimented for his wealth of musical 
feeling. His brother, Cortland Nichols, 
was formerly alto soloist in the same 
church. 

Arthur Wisdom for two years has 
sung solos at the Advent with gratify- 
ing success. Among his pieces may be 
mentioned “Oh, rest in the Lord,” “But 
the Lord is mindful of his own,” Men- 
delssohn. In the secular he has sung 
“New Kingdom,” by Tours, and ‘‘Good- 
bye, sweet Day,’ Bannah. 

For advancing this choir movement, 
and giving it the necessary encourage- 
ment in Boston, great credit must be 
given to the Church of the Advent. it 
was here that the Rev. James A. Bolles, 
D.D., withstood the strong unsettled 
side of opposition, and wrote that pam- 
phlet which was headed “Letter on sur- 
plice choirs.” Bishop Eastburn did not 
admire this method of singing, but 
willingly submitted to the inevitable, 
and withdrew much of his former con- 
demnation after reading it. 

Mr. Samuel B. Whitney from 1871, 
has been identified with the cause. He 
has seen it grow from insignificant pro- 
portions to its present condition. When 
he was engaged by the Rev. Mr. Pres- 
cott the music at the Advent was of a 
simple nature, not even the “Sanetus” 
was sung. Every year marked a 
gradual improvement. Elaborate ser- 
vices soon replaced the former ones. 
Mr. Whitney was born in Woodstock, 


Vt. He has studied with Mr. Charles 
Wells of New York, and with Prof. 
John K. Paine of this city. Besides 
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being professor of the organ and lec- 
turer in the New England Conserva- 
tory, he is a member of the American 
College of Musicians, and other so- 
cieties. 

A critic says of him, by his wonder- 
ful mastery of the preludes, fugues, and 
sonatas of Bach, most of which are 
so impressed upon his remarkable mem- 
ory that he rarely uses notes, and by 
his style, so brilliant and plain, and his 
impressions so solid and rich, he has 
wuch credit in and beyond professional 
circles. 

The late Dr. J. H. Wilcox, a critic of 
no mean ability, has said, after hearing 
Mr. Whitney play a very small organ. 
“Tt takes a much more gifted organist 
to play a small organ than it does to 
play a large one, where resource is at 
hand.” As an interpreter of Bach's 
compositions he has shown his gifts, 
and his varied compositions reflect a 
judgment and skill, which have given 
him a name everywhere. 

Next fall he completes twenty-five 
years of service at the Advent. His 
co-laborers in New York have recently 
observed their anniversaries. Among 
them may be mentioned Dr. A. H. 
Messiter of Trinity Church, Dr. Gilbert 
of Trinity Chapel, and Dr. G. W. War- 
ren of St. Thomas’s Church. 

In the choir guild of Boston of which 
he is conductor, there are about fifteen 
hundred boys and men. He also con- 
ducts the choir guild in Vermont, which 
has had its sixteenth annual festival. 

The Church of the Advent is usually 
made up of fourteen trebles, six altos, 
six tenors, and six basses. The alto 
part Mr. Whitney regards as the most 
favorable for boys. They are selected 
for their naturally low voices and are 
trained to sing alto from the start. In 
this way they do not begin as trebles, 
a method in vogue in some places. 
What is popularly known as the “cuc- 
koo” tone, is not advocated. All low 
notes are sung softly at first, so that 
the training of Mr. Whitney aims to 
make a boy sing naturally and without 
affectation of style. 

Sight singing is practised and the 
“Holt” system followed in some points. 
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Boys are welcomed between the ages 
of nine and ten years, and the policy of 
taking boys older than these years is 
not encouraged. The music is con- 
stantly changed at the Advent. The 
anthems every Sunday, and the “Te 
Deum” once every third week. The 
choir library has been accumulating 
since 1855 and is the most complete one 
of its kind in this city. For the last 
three years the orchestra at Easter and 
Christmas, has been omitted, and the 
organ used alone with splendid effect. 
Mostly English compositions are used, 
though a few of Gounod, Schubert, 
Mozart, and Silas, are depended upon 
for special occasions. In 1859 the vest- 
ments were a long surplice for men and 
boys, with a large black tie for the neck, 
these are now radically changed, and a 
very short cotta with cassock has 
superseded them. 

In the worship of the Episcopal 
Churches where the choral service is 
largely used, it is essential that the 
clergymen should be trained in intoning, 
and many are accomplished in this 
particular. The Rev. T. M. Brown of 
St. Mary the Virgin, New York, heads 
the list, and not far behind comes the 
Rev. George F. Daniel of Boston, whose 
voice is specially adapted for a service 
of this kind. He studied voice culture 
with Mr. Acton Reed, and is a member 
of the Harvard Musical Association, 
and is recognized as the best precentor 
in Boston. 

How far this interest in the “Vested 
Male Choir,” as the late Rev. George 
T. Rider, a musical critic, declared was 
its proper title, is going to last, is not 
certain. At present it is everywhere 
in the Episcopal Churches being 
adopted, but the reaction in one of the 
large ritualistic churches of New York, 
of placing the choir in the gallery, with 
a few vested boys in the chancel, may 
mean a change of another kind, which 
will make an appeal to many churches 
that are willing to take up with a 
modified form of the old methods of 
fifty or more years ago. It is rumored 
that a prominent Episcopal Church in 
Boston will soon introduce this. How- 
ever this may be, it will not be general. 
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The following is a list of the churches 
in this city and suburbs which have 
vested choirs:— 


Boston—Advent (740), Wm. B. Frisby, 
G. F. Daniels. 

Ascension (150), The Rev. Ed. E. Atkin- 
son. 

(women vested.) 

Emmanuel (550), Leighton Parks, D.D., 
W. L. Hoopes. 

Good Shepherd (299), Geo. J. Prescott, 
S. S. Searing. 

Messiah (250), Thomas J. Nickerson. 

St. Augustine’s (colored) (68), C. N. 
Field, D. Convers. 

St. John the Evangelist’s (246), W. H. 
Longridge, R. M. Benson, C. N. 
Field. 

St. Paul’s (400), John S. Lindsay, D.D., 
Chas. J. Ketchum. 

St. Stephen’s (881), H. M. Torbert, C. 
H. Brent. 

Boylston—St. Peter’s (127), L. Walter 
Lott. 

Brighton—St. Margaret’s (158), Aug. 
Prime. 

Charlestown—St. John’s (850), P. W. 
Sprague. 

Dorchester—All Saints’ 
Whittemore. 

Dorchester—St. Mary’s (200), W. E. C. 
Smith. 

Dorchester—St. Ann’s (203), W. J. W. 
Finlay. 

East Boston—St. John’s (200), W. D. 
Roberts. 

East Boston—St. Mary’s 
sailors), W. T. Crocker. 

Highlands—St. John’s (800), 
Codman. 

Jamaica Plain—St. John’s (397), Sum- 
ner U. Shearman. 

Mattapan—Holy Spirit (96), J. T. Ma- 
grath. 

Roslindale—Our Saviour (145). 

Roxbury—St. James’ (825), P. Browne, 
W. H. Falkner. 

South Boston—St. Matthew’s (562), A. 
E. George. 

South Boston—Grace (200), I. B. Robin- 
son. 

South Boston—Redeemer (154), A. B. 
Shields. 

West Roxbury—(63), W. O. Pearson. 

Cambridge—Christ Church, W. B. King. 

St. Peter’s Church, C. H. Perry. 

St. James’, E. Abbott. 

St. John’s, G. Hodges. 

Ascension, R. Walker. 

St. Philips Church, E. M. Gushee. 


(420), C. T. 
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In the towns:— 


Andover—Christ Church, F’. Palmer. 
Beachmont—St. Paul’s, H. Gaylord 
Wood. (women vested). 
Brockton—St. Paul’s, G. A. Strong. 
Brookline—St. Paul’s (880), L. K. Storrs. 
Chelsea—St. Luke, C. J. Beattic. 
Danvers, Calvary (91), J. W. Hyde. 
Dedham—St. Paul’s (125), J. Hawkes. 
Oakdale—Good Shepherd (102), W. F. 
Cheney. 
Fall River—Ascension (401), B. W. Smith, 
B. Johnson. 

St. James’ (805), George HE. Allen. 

St. John’s (170), Herman Page. 

St. Mark’s (800), John F. Carter. 

’ Fitchburg—Christ (825), C. M. Addison. 

Framingham—St. John’s (92). 

South I'ramingham—St. Andrew’s (87), 

A. L. Bumpus. 

Gloucester—St. John’s (120), John A. 
Mills. 

Greenfield—St. James’ (244), P. V. Finch, 
J. P. S. Otterson. 

Haverhill—Trinity (800), David Jacobs 
Ayers. 

St. John the Evangelist’s (129). 

Hopkinton—St. Paul’s (17), Waldo Bur- 
nett. 

Hyde Park—Christ, S. W. Babcock. 

Lawrence—Grace (400), A. H. Amory. 

Linden—St. Luke’s (66), A. Danker. 

Longwood—Our Saviour (818), R. H. 
Howe, D.D. 

Lowell—St. Anne’s (861), A. St. John 
Chambré, D.D., Geo. S. Sinclair. 

St. John’s (825), Leander C. Manches- 

ter. 

House of Prayer (27), W. Walters. 
Lynn, St. Stephen’s (450), J. H. Van 

Buren. 
Incarnation (145), F. M. Brooks. 
Malden—St. Paul’s (265), S. R. Fuller, 
Marlborough—Holy Trinity, G. S. Pine. 
Medford—Grace (160), A. B. Moorhouse. 
Melrose—Trinity (232), Paul Sterling. 
Methuen—St. Thomas’ (114), R. W. Hud- 
gell. 

Middleborough—Our Saviour (100), W. B. 
Hale. 

New Bedford—Grace (482), BE. S. Rous- 
maniere, C. G. Twombly. 

St. James’ (236), Henry A. Metcalf. 
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St. Martin’s (158), A. E. Johnson, H. M. 
Saville. 
Newburyport—St. Paul’s (463), W. C. 
Richardson. 
Newton—Grace (290), George W. Shinn, 
D.D. 


Newton Centre—Trinity (80), Hdw. T. 
Sullivan. 
West Newton and Auburndale—Mes- 
siah (126), John Matteson. 
Chestnut Hill—Redeemer (85), Henry S. 
Nash, D.D. 
Lower Falls—St. Mary’s (135), H. U. 
Monro. 
Newton Highlands—St, Paul’s (156), 
W. H. Williams. 
North Adams—St. John’s (400), J. C. Teb- 
betts. 
Northampton—St. John’s (110), 
Smith. 
North Attleborough—Grace (151), G. D. 
Osgood. 
Peabody—St. Paul’s (74), Abel Millard. 
Pittsfield—St. Stephens’ (600), Wm. W. 
Newton, D.D. 
Plymouth—Christ (50), F. H. Rowse. 
Quincy—Christ (230), Walter R. Breed. 
Salem—Grace (165), James P. Franks. 
St. Peter’s (860), Henry Bedinger. 
Somerville— Emmanuel (237), N. K. 
Bishop. 
West Somerville—St. James’ (60), Ed- 
ward P. Lee. 
Southborough—St. Mark’s (160), W. Bur- 
nett. 

Springfield—Christ (782), John C. Brooks, 
St. Peter’s (87), John F. Ballantyne. 
Swampscott—Holy Name (42), H. L. C. 

Braddon. 
Taunton—St. John’s (126), S. B. Moore. 
St. Thomas (857). 
Wakefield—Emmanuel (100). 
Waltham—Christ (50), H. W. Wells. 
Webster—Reconciliation (168), J. E. 
Brown. . 
Wellesley—Christ (50), Wm. E. Hayes. 
Winthrop—St. John’s (77), Jos. Carden. 
Woburn—Trinity (75), S. S. Marquis. 
Worcester—All Saints (491), Alex. H. 
Vinton, D.D., Charles L. Short. 
St. John’s (218), F. G. Burgess. 
St. Mark’s (161), L. C. Stewardson. 
St. Matthew’s (197), Henry Hague. 
St. Sigfrid’s (Swedish), J. H. Klarén. 


R. C. 


Figures refer to the number of communicants. 
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Frederic Thomas Greenhalge 
THE GOVERNOR AND THE MAN 


By EpDwIn G. HEATH 


N a newly made grave in the Nes- 
mith family lot in Lowell cemetery, 
rest the mortal remains of Frederic 

Thomas Greenhalge, and Common- 
wealth and city join family and friends 
in mourning his untimely death. 

Governor Greenhalge had been in 
poor health for months, and had suf- 
fered greatly. But he bore his pain 
bravely and concealed its effects as far 
as possible, so that when the news of 
his serious illness was spread broadcast 
by the papers Sunday morning, March 
1, it came as a great surprise and a 
great shock to the public. February 7 
was his last day at the State House, and 
he left his home very little after that 
date. With the beginning of the long 
storm that ushered in the month of 
March, Saturday afternoon, February 
29, Governor Greenhalge suffered a par- 
tial shock of paralysis, as a result of his 
physical ailments. Then began a brave 
fight for life, but a losing one, for the 
sapper and the miner had been at work 
for months, and the patient’s constitu- 
tion had been wrecked. 

Day by day the wild March storm in- 
creased in fury, and waxed stronger, 
and hour by hour the governor’s 
strength ebbed away. Wednesday 
night, March 4, the wind abated its 
fury, and the storm went down, and 
with the midnight hush the brave heart 
of the governor ceased to beat, and the 
long period of anxious watching was 
ended. 

Governor Greenhalge was pre-emi- 
nently a man of the people. Like 
Abraham Lincoln he was the son of 
parents in moderate circumstances and, 
like Lincoln, he won his own way to 


high honors. 


Every step upward in his 
career was founded upon other steps, 
representing hardly-earned and well- 
deserved previous successes. Had he 
not been cut off in his prime he migbt 
have gone on to the greatest honors in 
the gift of the people, within the limits 
of the constitution. 

The fearless independence of Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge was one of his most 
marked characteristics, and his genial, 
lovable disposition one of the qualities 
that made him most popular. 

He tried to find the right way through 
every political and official complication 
that arose, and having found that way, 
as he believed, he walked therein with- 
out deviation. 

He was a man of high intellectual 
attainments, one whose culture was 
broad and whose aims were high. His 
taste for reading was of the best and 
there are enduring monuments to his 
literary ability in the form of verses 
and hymns. He was a born orator, and 
possessed the magnetic power to sway 
an audience at his will. A keen wit 
and fine sense of humor added to the 
charm of his speeches and his conver- 
sation. 

The love of home was another quality 
in the late governor’s disposition. He 
found great comfort and pleasure with 
his family, and his home was his strong 
castle. As an entertainer, at home or 
abroad, he was in his element. 

Frederic T. Greenhalge was born at 
Clitheroe, near Lancaster, England, 
July 19, 1842. His parents came to this 
country in the late governor’s youth, and 
in 1854 took up their residence in 
Lowell. The subject of our sketch 


We are indebted to the Boston Herald for-the use of the illustrations used in this article. 
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RESIDENCE OF GOV. GREENHALGE AT BELVIDERE, MASS. 
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HOUSE OF THE GREENHALGE FAMILY WHILE THE ELDER GREENHALGE 


WAS EMPLOYED IN THE 


entered the public schools of that city, 
and in due time graduated from the 
high school, with marked honors. 

He entered Harvard in 1859, but was 
obliged to leave the university after 
about two years because of the death 
of his father. In 1862 he taught school, 
studying law in his spare moments. In 
1863, at the age of twenty-one, he 
offered to enlist in the army, but the 
surgeon refused to pass him on account 
of a tendency to consumption. He 
went to Newbern, N. C., however, hop- 
ing to get a commission in a colored 
regiment. He afterwards summed up 
his own experience in the following 
words: “I got neither commission, pen- 
sion. nor record,—nothing but malaria.” 

Mr. Greenhalge’s home life was an 
exceptionally happy one. He married, 
in 1872, Isabel Nesmith. Of that union 
there are three children, Frederic B., 
Harriet Nesmith, and Richard Spalding, 
the last named an invalid. 

Mrs. Greenhalge took a lively interest 
in politics from her girlhood and was, 
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therefore, able to sympathize closely 
with her husband in all his political 
labors, and wearying public duties. It 
was an ideal home, not only a place of 
rest and comfort,.but a literal source of 
help and inspiration to the late gov- 
ernor. 

As Miss Nesmith Mrs. Greenhalge 
was one of the belles of Lowell, but she 
was never a society woman, preferring 
to keep her best powers and her bright- 
est smiles for the home circle. To this 
beautiful home life the late governor 
no doubt owed much of his success. 

The house in which the happy years 
of married life were spent was built by 
the late governor soon after his mar- 
riage. It is situated on the Nesmith 
estate, in Belvidere. A high grey wall 
shields the homestead and grounds 
from the street, and one of the most 
charming features about the place is 
the old-fashioned garden just back of 
the house. In this delightful spot from 
early spring to late fall the brilliant 
blossoms of the time of our grand- 
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mothers bloomed, and therein parents 
and children passed many pleasant 
hours. The late governor also had a 
beautiful residence at Kennebunkport, 
Me., where he spent several weeks 
every summer with his family. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Greenhalge were 
members of the Unitarian church, and 
in its charities and its work were al- 
ways actively interested, and liberal 
contributors. 

Mr. Greenhalge was admitted to the 
Middlesex bar in 1865. In 1868 his 
official career began with his election 
to the common council of Lowell. He 
served in that body for two years, and 
in 1871 and 1872 served on the school 
board. 

He was elected mayor of Lowell in 
1880, and then had the first opportunity 
to show those marked executive qual- 
ities for which he has since been so 
distinguished. He served two years, 
making one of the most thoroughly 
business-like mayors the city ever had. 
It was during this period also that his 
brilliant qualities as an eloquent and 
forcible public speaker began to be 
widely known. 

In 1885 he represented his city in the 
lower branch of the legislature. In 
1888 he was elected to Congress. At 
once he leaped into prominence and 
achieved a foremost position in the 
Republican ranks, his speeches receiv- 
ing attention from the newspapers all 
over the country. 

His work at Washington showed a 
great depth of diversified knowledge 
and a keen and incisive wit. The use 
of this brilliant wit sometimes caused 
hard feelings and made Mr. Greenhalge 
enemies among men whose methods he 
ridiculed. Later in life he changed his 
style of speaking to some extent, and 
wounded less with his keen shafts. 

Again, in 1890, he was a candidate 
for Congress, but it was not a Republi- 
can year. A Democratic wave swept 
over the country, and among its results 
was the election of Moses T. Stevens to 
succeed Mr. Greenhalge. 

In the gubernatorial campaigns of 
1891 and 1892 Mr. Greenhalge went on 
the stump and worked hard for his 


party. In the spring of 1893 Attorney- 
General Pillsbury was widely talked of 
as the probable Republican candidate 
for governor, but before fall of that 
year the friends of Mr. Greenhalge had 
brought about a general feeling in his 
favor, they claiming that the office was 
his due as a reward for his years of 
faithful service for the party. The 
sentiment in his favor grew steadily, 
and in September he received the 
nomination. 

Hon. John E. Russell was the Dem- 
ocratic candidate. After one of the 
hottest political campaigns for many 
years Mr. Greenhalge was elected by a 
large majority. In. his inaugural ad- 
dress Jan. 4, 1894, Governor Green- 
halge touched. upon the keynote of the 
policy that afterwards distinguished his 
public career. He advised retrench- 
ments in State expenditures and 
corresponding lowering of taxes with 
incidental equitable adjustment as 
touching all classes of the Common- 
wealth. He advocated especial gen- 
erosity in dealing with State charities. 
In both of these points Governor Green- 
halge showed his sympathy with the 
people, and his belief that the govern- 
ment should be administered wholly 
in their interest. 

Another point that made his adminis- 
tration famous was his recommendation 
that many of the commissions be 
abolished as being of no use whatever 
except as places of refuge for needy 
politicians. In connection with this he 
also recommended that all commissions 
be made directly responsible to the 
governor. 

His courage and consistency in fol- 
lowing out a course he once decided 
upon as the right one were shown by 
his unqualified opposition to the prop- 
osition to abolish the executive coun- 
cil, notwithstanding the fact that that 
body several times refused to confirm 
his appointments, and was thus to some 
extent opposed a barrier to the carry- 
ing forward of his plans. 

Shortly before the Republican guber- 
natorial convention of 1894, the Ameri- 
can Protective Association tried to 
arouse a feeling of opposition against 
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giving him a second term, on the ground 
that he had several times appointed 
Roman Catholics to important offices. 
Governor Greenhalge was, however, 
renominated and re-elected, and his 
course as a whole needed no better 
vindication. 

A few days after beginning his sec- 
ond term he showed his independence 
by refusing to pardon the Old Colony 
Railroad officials who were serving a 
term in Plymouth jail for opposing the 
building of a grade crossing at Attle- 
boro, notwithstanding the fact that his 
council had voted for the pardon, six 
to three. 

Last April he showed his fearlessness 
by opposing any increase in public sala- 
ries, and again by declining to take 
any action to prevent the building of 
Boston’s subway. 

In November he was again elected by 
the largest plurality of any of the three 
years, and this in the face of the de- 
termined opposition of the A. P. A. ele- 
ment in the Republican party. 

Governor Greenhalge, in 1872, advo- 
cated the election of Horace Greeley, 
but up to that time had been a Repub- 
lican, and in 1876 returned to the ranks 
of that party. From that political faith 
he never again wavered, but was a 
most staunch partisan; in fact, a bitter 
one at times, as his political opponents 
believed. This qualification, however, 
does not apply to his methods as gov- 
ernor. In the executive chair he was 
not the representative of the Repub- 
lican party, but of the whole people. 
He was broad, liberal, and at the same 
time decided in his opinions. 

During the campaign of 1893 he made 
speeches very partisan in their nature, 
and was elected on a Republican plat- 
form pure and simple. In 1894 his 
work as campaign speaker was far 
less partisan, and in October of 1895 
he was almost at the point of refusing 
to go on the stump, as he believed that 
a man who had occupied the guberna- 
torial chair should stand on his record 
alone. He finally consented to take 
part in the arduous work of the cam- 
paign, but his speeches were almost 
wholly lacking in partisanship. He 


spoke as one of the people, for the 
people, and most of his remarks would 
have been as well received by a Dem- 
ocratic audience as a Republican one. 

Hon. George Fred Williams was his 
opponent on the Democratic side, and 
the campaign will go down in history 
as one remarkable for its freedom from 
personalities and bitter personal feel- 
ing. The candidates cherished the 
kindliest feelings each for the other, 
and it is an example. of all that is best 
in our political system when Mr. Wil- 
liams says of the late governor, as he 
did in a recent interview: “Few men 
in public life were so beloved person- 
ally, and few men had a more un- 
swerving purpose to do the right. I 
know of no higher tribute that can 
be paid to the memory of any public 
man Massachusetts has lost in a gen- 
eration.” 

The effect of the hard. work and 
worry of the last campaign was the 
beginning of the end. His health be- 
gan to break under the enormous 
strain, and before the election he was 
obliged to cancel several engagements 
to speak. 

Late in November the governor went 
to the Atlanta Exposition accompanied 
by several members of his staff. At 
Atlanta he made two noteworthy ad- 
dresses, one on Massachusetts day and 
the other on Kentucky day. They were 
models of oratory and made a profound 
impression, which must be the deeper 
for the fact that they were among the 
last that he made. 

On the return trip from Atlanta, Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge showed the religious 
side of his nature by coming into the 
main room of the car from his state- 
room Sunday evening, and calling on 
his staff to sing some of the old hymns; 
and this they did for two hours, the 
governor joining in with his rich bass 
voice. 

The late governor’s religious motto 
was: “Have no more religion than is 
necessary, but use every bit you have.” 
He did not believe in any meaningless 
parade of his religion or excessive out- 
ward show, but his religion belonged 
to his deeper and inner life. He be- 
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lieved in the kind of a religion that 
would help him in the performance of 
his every-day duties. This is summed 
up in verses written by him for an 
anniversary of his church:— 


Uplift men’s hearts and purify their 
lives— 

For ’tis the only way religion thrives; 

For this great truth let all thy history 
tell: 

Who serves mankind doth serve his Maker 
well. 


It is a severe comment upon the cus- 
tom in this State, but nevertheless an 
indisputable fact that to the system 
of combining society and politics, which 
makes enormous social demands on a 
governor’s time, to that system and 
indirectly to the people of Massachu- 
setts, who practise it to its fullest ex- 
tent, is undoubtedly due in a very large 
measure the gradual giving way of the 
governor’s health. 

Invitations to balls and parties, re- 
quests to open church fairs, demands 
for official recognition by attendance 
at semi-official social functions, all 
poured in upon him in an unceasing 
stream; and with his kindly disposi- 
tion, Governor Greenhalge disliked to 
refuse, and yielded again and again 
to these demands upon his time when 
he would far better have remained by 
his own fireside and taken his needed 
rest. 

When the death of the governor was 
announced, Thursday morning, March 
5, the State and the city of his adop- 
tion went into sincere mourning. Bells 
were tolled, public buildings, and in 
many cases business houses, were 
draped, and everywhere flags were 
flying at half-mast. 

There was a general demand for a 
public funeral, and a wish that the 
body shouid lie in state at the Capitol, 
but Mrs. Greenhalge decided against 
this, and desired as simple a funeral 
as was consistent with the late gov- 
etnor’s high position. The Common- 
wealth yielded to the home. 

Monday was the burial day, and 
through the bright March sunshine the 
body was borne to its last resting- 


place with ceremonies solemn and im- 
pressive, but simple and unostenta- 
tious. 

A special train from Boston in the 
morning carried State and Boston offi- 
cials. Distinguished men and people 
from all ‘walks of life poured into 
Lowell by train, by electric-car, in car- 
riages, and on foot. The mills closed 
for the day at noon, and out poured 
a vast multitude of workers who joined 
the throng that paid tribute to the dead 
governor, as his body was borne to 
the grave mid the sullen booming of 
cannon. 

Late in the forenoon a simple service 
was held in the governor’s late home, 
attended by a few intimate friends of 
the family. The casket containing the 
body was in the library, a simple wreath 
of flowers beside it, the widow’s tribute. 
Here the Scriptures were read and a 
poem chanted. 

Soon after the start was made for 
the First Congregational Church, where 
public services were held. As the pro- 
cession started, the cannon once every 
minute told in thunder tones that the 
State was paying last honor to its 
noted dead. At the church the services 
were conducted by Rev. George H. 
Batchelor, a former pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church, whose eulogy was a 
warm personal tribute to the late gov- 
ernor. The King’s Chapel quartet of 
Boston sang three appropriate selec- 
tions. After the benediction those 
present at the services were given an 
opportunity to view the dead gov- 
ernor’s face for the last time, the 
casket reposing in a literal bank of 
flowers and evergreen. After the long 
line had passed by, the lid of the casket 
was closed. It was borne to the hearse, 
and the funeral cortége started for the 
grave, passing through more long lines 
of people to the dreary-looking, snow- 
covered Lowell cemetery. At the grave 
Rev. Mr. Batchelor read a Scripture 
lesson and offered a brief prayer. Then 
the friends turned away. The cannon 
boomed forth a salute of seventeen 
guns, and the late governor “slept the 
sleep that knows not breaking, morn of 
toil or night of waking.” 
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CHAPTER II 


past was over, Aunt 
Hitty resumed her 
story. 

“Everything went 
well that year. The 
store paid, and I 
put a good sum in the bank, and my 
wedding garments were growing under 
my own hands. Jack’s ship would 
probably come into New York in May, 
and we would be married in June. 
Mrs. Stredon and Ruth would return 
for the wedding, bringing Ruth’s baby 
girl. I had their house to look after as 
well as my own, for it had been closed 
so long, and Mrs. Stredon had written 
to me to attend to certain matters for 
her. Jack’s old nursery must be fitted 
up for his little niece, and no one. but 
myself could be trusted to do it. 

“Will wrote from Michigan that he 
should come on to give away the bride, 
for it would be a shame if the only 
relative I had could not be with me at 
such a time. 

“Early in April, Maria was taken sick, 
and I spent much of my time in nursing 
her. When she was free from all pain 
(and the end was peaceful and happy 
for the poor old lady), I buried her in 
the Charter Street ground, near my 
parents, whom she had loved so well 








I missed her 
terribly. She was more than a servant, 
and had been a part of my home ever 


and served so faithfully. 


since I could remember. At Mrs. Stre- 
don’s desire, I invited her old nurse, 
Mrs. White, to come and stay with me 
until the family returned, for they were 
ali anxious about me here in this old 
house, alone. 

“Have you ever felt the mockery of 
sunshine? No? Well I trust that you 
never may. One morning I went out 
into our old garden to look about me for 
the first signs of spring. I was so 
happy to have the days rush on now, 
for each one brought me nearer to 
Jack and those who loved me. The 
sun seemed to exult over everything 
that morning. It filled each spot with 
glory, and I said over and over, as I 
looked about: ‘What a lovely world this 
is, how beautiful it is everywhere;’ and 
then, as I saw some myrtle peeping up 
its head from a belated rift of snow, I 
ranand gathered itand putit inthefront 
of my dress, all the while humming a 
little tune, for very gladness of heart. 
Then I began to plan about a new arbor 
which we would build where the old 
one now stood, and I thought of Jack, 
sitting there reading to me, or I to him; 
and of the delight in living. I had just 
said to myself: ‘Oh, Hitty, girl, you 
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must be very wise and good and put a 
great deal of sunshine into other lives, 
in return for all this brightness in 
, yours;’ and I recalled a little verse my 
grandmother had taught me:— 


Give out, give out, as God gives in, 
A selfish life, is deadly sin. 


“J shall never be selfish,’ I said, ‘it 
would make me wretched not to see 
others happy;’ and then I thought of 
my parents and of all their many kind- 
nesses to those less favored. 

“While I was thinking of these things, 
and the springtime sun was shedding 
its glory everywhere, the garden gate 
opened and a little stunted man, with a 
bowed back, came in. 

“*Ts this Miss Hitty Maynard?’ he 
asked, as he pulled an old fuzzy cap 
from his grizzled locks. 

“* *YVes,’ I replied. 

“Well here’s a bit of a note fer ye 
from Cap’n Gorham, of the ship 
Aurelia, and I’m to take an answer.’ 

“I opened the note and read it. It 
was brief and formal. ‘Would Miss 
Maynard permit Captain Gorham to 
call upon her at ten o’clock, as he had 
an important message for her? 

“My heart bounded with joy; I had 
never met Captain Gorham, although 
he was a dear friend of the Stredons, 
and I had heard my parents speak of 
him. I asked the man in and gave him 
some breakfast while I took a sheet of 
my very prettiest note paper and wrote 
that Miss Maynard would be pleased to 
see Captain Gorham at the hour 
named. 

“IT sent the messenger away, and be- 
gan to sing as I went up-stairs to put 
on one of my best gowns, to meet the 
captain. I was sure that he brought me 
news of dear Jack. My lover had told 
me frequently that I always looked as 
if I had stepped out of a bandbox, and, 
for his sake, I must look my prettiest. 
How I ran down those old stairs that 
day, fairly skipping into the shop 
where I sat down at the little desk in 
order to see every one coming from the 
bridge below. 

“IT had not long to wait. A chaise 
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came slowly up the street, with two 
men seated in it and the stout one, I 
knew, was the brave captain, whose 
name was honored wherever he was 
known. He was one of our old-time 
master mariners, and a gentleman. 

“He came in alone and the man 
waited outside. — 

“‘T need not ask your name,’ he said, 
‘for you resemble both father and 
mother.’ 

*“*You are welcome for their sakes, 
and your own,’ I said, as I made him a 
low courtesy. In those days we were 
very respectful to our elders. The 
captain thanked me but seemed ill at 
ease, and he did not offer to take the 
chair which I had placed for him. He 
turned about a small package which he 
held in his hand and hesitated; at last 
he said:— 

“* ‘My dear young lady, I have brought 
you a few articles from the young 
gentleman to whom you were engaged.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ I said, blushing. I did 
not notice his form of speech, for I 
was thinking only of Jack. 

“*T am unfortunately the bearer of ill 
news, Miss Maynard.’ 

“T caught hold of the counter and held 
myself up, staring wildly at him. 

“He continued: ‘I wish that you might 
have some friend with you, is there no 
one I can bring?’ 

** “No one, sir,’ I said, ‘Iam an orphan.’ 

“ “God bless you, girl, I know it; Jack 
was one of my pets, I loved him like a 
son, and rather than have had this hap- 
pen I could have died. Child, how can 
I tell you? I am only a rough sailor, 
better fitted to steer my ship through 
a rough gale than to bring sad tales to 
honest girls.’ 

“ “Tell me all, sir,’ I said, and my voice 
seemed to come from a great way off. 
‘Tell me all, is Jack dead?’ 

“ ‘Worse,’ he said, ‘worse; I wish that 
I might spare you, this is indeed a cruel 
task.’ 


“*There can be nothing worse than 
death, sir.’ 

“*There is one thing worse,’ he ar- 
swered, ‘and that is dishonor.’ 

“I staggered toward him and caught 
‘Who dares speak of dis- 


his arm. 
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honor? I cried. ‘Jack Stredon is 
above reproach; tell me the whole of 
your pitiful tale and then I will trust 
him.’ ; 

“He fairly trembled, strong man as he 
was, and put his hand on mine, while 
I clutched his arm firmly. 

“Dear child, do not make it harder 
for me; come into the next room and 
let me tell you all.” He led me in and 
placed me there, away from the light, 
where no prying eyes could see my sor- 
row. 

* ‘Child,’ he said, ‘I knew your par- 
ents and honored them, and it is hard 
to wound you so. Jack asked me to 
bring you these things. He sailed his 
first voyage with me and he could trust 
me. When this trouble came he turned 
to me before any one; and he made me 
promise to see you and to care for you. 
He has done wrong, but he must suffer 
far more than you. Remorse can 
never poison your life, but it is fast 
changing Jack into an old man while 
he is still young. He has never taken 
anything in life seriously before, and 
he knows now how a man must reap 
as he has sown. Please read this note 
and then I will tell you more.’ 

“He gave me a sheet of paper much 
worn and soiled, but it held Jack’s own 
words. I read it through again and 
again before I could realize that it was 
true. He wrote:— 

**It is all true, my dearest Hitty, 
God help us, all true. I married poor 
Nannie in a freak of boyish folly, and 
I have deserted her. I never loved her 
as I loved you, and I am not worthy of 
you. Forgive me this great wrong if 
you can, and keep it from my poor 
mother. Let her go to the grave still 
loving and trusting her only boy. I 
tried to find Nannie and I meant to do 
her justice ¢t last, but she had gone, no 
one knew where, and her father has 
threatened my life. A rumor once 
reached me that she was dead, and I 
never worried about her. Now I know 
that she lives and has a child bearing 
my name, and, God help me, she loves 
me fondly, but will not tell me where 
she is working that I may help her. 
The poor girl must not suffer any more. 


For my sake, dear, noble, generous 
Hitty, try to find her. Bad as I am, I 
will try to undo this wrong as far as 
I can, and I entreat you to help me. I 
know that I am weak and thoughtless, 
and everything but the noble man I 
should be, and knowing this, I can 
never come into your presence again. 
You are strong, and true, and tender, 
and you can make it easier for us all 
if you will only seek for Nannie and 
never let her want while she lives. 
Captain Gorham will help you. As for 
me, since I am parted from you there is 
nothing worth living for, and I should 
not mind if our ship went down to- 
night. Dearest and best of women, for 
my sake, find that poor girl, remember- 
ing always in your prayers the miser- 
able wretch who was, and is, and 
always will be, your lover, Jack,’ ” 


| 

There was perfect silence in the 
room as Aunt Hitty uttered the last 
word, with bowed head. I rose and put 
a stick of wood upon the fire, and still 
she sat with clasped hands like one 
communing with her Maker. 

“Shall I go on?” she asked gently. 

“Yes, oh yes,” I answered, with the 
tears in my eyes and a great sobbing 
pain at my heart, “let me hear it all you 
great brave-hearted saint, Hitty.”’ 

“I was neither brave nor generous 
then, for my first thought was a bitter 
one against the woman who had won my 
lover. Captain Gorham went on talk- 
ing to me and I heard him like one who 
is listening to a voice coming to them 
through a stream of falling water. A 
rush and roar beat in my ears, and 
through it all, was the one thought that 
Jack was lost to me forever. 

“At last the captain sat down beside 
me and his formal manner gave way 
to one of fatherly kindness. 

“ ‘Hitty,’ he said, ‘you are a brave girl, 
as becomes your heritage; what shall 
we do? Can we keep this from Jack’s 
mother? She is a delicate woman and 
Jack felt sure that you would think of 
some way. He has changed his ship, 
or will change it, and will not return. 
It has been all so sudden and hard for 
you, my brave girl, that nothing seems 
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clear; may I come to-morrow and help 
you about it? If there is amy one you 
can trust better, any one who cam make 
it easier for you, do not hesitate to say 
80.’ 

“T roused myself to say:— 

“ T can only trust you, as he did; it is 
Jack’s secret.’ 

“Then he went away leaving Jack’s 
letter and the little packet in my hand. 

“What happened then I do not quite 
know for perhaps an hour or more. 

“After that I went out and put up the 
shutters of the shop, feeling that I must 
go mad if I stayed there. Something 
must be done; in less than a week Mrs. 
Stredon would come home, unless I 
stopped her, and there was no time to 
be lost. 

“It is always a good thing to have 
duties outside of ourselves when 
trouble comes, my child; in trying to 
save Jack’s mother from sorrow, I 
saved myself. In a few moments my 
mind was made up. I would go down 
to the sea for counsel and rest and 
strength. To be alone with God and 
Nature, is the only balm for deep 
wounds. 

“My pale face must have startled 
Nurse White, for when I went to her 
and told her that she could have a holi- 
day, and that I was going out not to 
return before night, she looked at me 
closely and said:— 

“ ‘T hope nothing has gone wrong, Miss 
Hitty?’ 

“‘T have just heard of the loss of a 
friend,’ I said. 

“ Dear, dear,’ said the nurse in ready 
sympathy, ‘for you do set such store 
by your friends; but never mind, miss, 
Mrs. Stredon will soon come and then 
Mr. Jack, and the merry-makings will 
fill your mind. For your sake, Miss 
Hitty, I wish that Mrs. Stredon might 
come at once.’ 

“I could not echo that wish; my one 
hope was that she might be delayed, 
for I could not look into her clear, 
truthful eyes. In all my life I had 
never kept a secret which had one tinge 
of remorse, or pain connected with it. 
Outspoken honesty was a _ heritage 
which I had ever been proud of, and 


now, for long years I must study the 
art of concealment. 

“The sea ministers to us in our most 
turbulent moods. It partakes of our 
restlessness and shows us our weak- 


‘ness. As soon as I could get Nurse 


White away I hurried to the ‘Neck.’ 
I never raised my eyes lest I might see 
a familiar face. This dreadful secret 
of Jack’s must be kept, and it was my 
duty to do it. I reached the shore; a 
strong wind was blowing and the surf 
was tossing on the farthest point of 
rock looking toward the open ocean. 
Only vastness: and broad horizon; it 
was exactly what I needed. There I 
sat for hours, never thinking of home or 
friends or self, only of Jack’s mother. 
He had given me my task; I must spare 
her, if it cost me her love also. It was 
not until later that I remembered the 
deserted wife, and although I held 
Jack’s package firmly in my hand I did 
not open it. I was roused from my 
bitter thoughts by the grinding of a 
boat on the shore, and looking down, 
I saw two men in their oil-skin 
suits pulling a boat filled with lob- 
ster-traps out of harm’s way, between 
two huge rocks. I heard one of them 
say:— 

“She'll ride here all right for to- 
night, and I’ll be down early in the 
morning; it is getting too dark to see 
well, now.’ 

“Dark? Yes, the day had gone, and 
I had lived through it, as I must live 
through all the coming ones. I must 
go back now and face the world, never 
again to think of happiness or joy; they 
were not for me. 

“You see I had not learned then, that 
seeking our own happiness is not the 
true end and aim of life. 

“Nurse White was sitting on the door- 
step, waiting for me. 

“ ‘You forgot to give me the key, Miss 
Hitty, or I should have lighted up and 
had something warming for you,’ she 
said. 

“IT do not care for anything but a 
glass of milk, nurse, and I will go to bed 
early.’ 

“I was glad to get away from her for 
she was constantly talking of Jack and 














trying to cheer me by saying how much 
his mother thought of me. 

“‘T wish you could have known him 
when he was a boy,’ she said, ‘ah, he 
was a bonnie lad, full of life and fun, 
and caring more for his mother than 
all the world beside. Miss Ruth was an 
angel always, but Mr. Jack was like 
a strong gale of wind blowing through 
the house. There could never any one 
go against his wheedling ways, not 
- even his father, who was so stern to 
look at.’ : 

“It was hard to suppress a groan as 
she chattered on thinking, poor soul, 
that nothing could cheer me like kind 
words of my lover. I opened Jack’s 
packet when alone in my room with the 
door securely locked. It contained a 
few letters from Nannie, which might 
aid me in finding her, and it also held a 
queer ring which I had seen Jack wear, 
two hearts pierced through with a tiny 
sword. On the box which held it was 
written: ‘Hitty from Jack.’ 

“That was a dreadful night. I spent 
most of it on my knees by the side of 
my bed, but could not shed a tear. If 
it had not been for Jack’s mother I 
should have prayed to die. 

“The next morning Captain Gorham 
came, and the shop was closed. I had 
given nurse orders to keep the shutters 
up, as I had a headache and must ar- 
range some business matters which 
Captain Gorham was helping me about. 
The good man was even more tender 
and pitiful than on his first visit, and 
we went over the whole cruel story, 
trying to see the best way to tell Ruth 
without letting her mother know. 

“ Tt would not change a hair for either 
you or Jack to have her suffer, and if 
you could stand the strain of being 
thought capricious it would save Jack 
from reproaches and sorrowful expla- 
nations, could you bear it, Hitty?’ 

“ *Yes, for Jack’s sake,’ I said. 

“* “Remember, child, what it all means; 
the cruel strife of tongues, the petty 
gossip, the charge of fickleness for you, 
the misunderstandings and misrepre- 
sentations, and then tell me if it is 
worth it all, to save another woman 
from suffering? I am not willing to let 
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you endure too much. I doubt if Jack 
has a right to shield himself in this 
way. Think it over carefully, and let 
me help you if I can.’ 

“‘T have thought,’ I said, ‘I have 
thought and prayed all night, and it 
must be done. I have my work given 
me, to find that unhappy girl, and to 
shield Mrs. Stredon. I shall go straight 
on, captain, it is all there is left for me.’ 

“Then we agreed that I should write 
Mrs. Stredon that our wedding would 
not take place, and while Jack lived we 
would only be friends; but I should 
claim her love all my life, as the dearest 
love of woman for woman. She must 
not write to Jack, for we understood 
each other, and our broken engagement 
would end well because we were both 
trying to do right. I sat up all night 
to write that letter, and when I gave it 
to Captain Gorham to read, for fear I 
had said too much, or not enough, he 
went over to the little window there 
and stayed some time. I thought at 
first that he was displeased, but he 
came back and took both of my hands 
in his, saying: ‘Hitty, my poor girl, do 
let my wife come to you, she has been 
almost broken hearted since her 
daughter died, and in all the world 
there is no one I can trust you with as 
I can my own dear Rachel.’ 

“I did not want to see any one, and I 
think he read my thoughts, for he 
added: ‘She had better not come just 
yet perhaps, but when you need her 
she will be ready to serve you.’ 

“Then he took a letter out of his 
pocket which he had written to Mrs. 
Stredon, telling her many kind things 
about me, and also, that he was acting 
as Jack’s messenger. We were both 
doing just right, and if she loved her 
boy, as he knew she did, she must not 
let Hitty be gossiped about, need- 
lessly. He had written to Ruth also, 
but he did not read me that, and I only 
found out afterward that he had told 
her to come to me at once, for he feared 
that I should be ill. 

“His words proved true. I had never 
been sick since I could remember, but 
strength seemed to flee -from me all at 
once. 
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“Doctor Grow and Captain Gorham 
must have been much together in those 
days. I could hear them talking, some- 
times in the next room, sometimes near 
me, and, although I seemed to be drift- 
ing away on a wide unknown sea, I felt 
that they were trying to help me. 
Ruth did not come to me, for her little 
child was very ill, and Mrs. Stredon was 
needed there. 

“Afterward I learned that she was 
utterly prostrated by our broken en- 
gagement, and Captain Gorham said 
that the real truth would have killed 
her outright. 

“I was sick for weeks; they called it 
‘slow fever,’ I know, but to me it 
seemed the end of all things. 

‘“‘Mrs. Gorham came to me at the out- 
set of my illness and never left me. 
You have heard a great deal about cold 
New England natures but, my dear, it 
is chiefly on the outside, and the stead- 
fastness and depth of kindness is all the 
deeper for the protective outer crust, 
at least it has seemed so to me. Mrs. 
Gorham petted me like a baby. 

“Nurse White knew now that Jack 
and I would never marry. Captain had 
told her all that seemed necessary, and 
had insisted that no one outside of the 
family should be permitted to mention 
the subject. The good, faithful soul 
used to look at me with such tenderness 
at times, and make such desperate 
efforts to control her feelings, that it 
grew pathetic. Mrs. Stredon and Ruth 
begged me to come to them as soon 
as I could travel, and said it was 
Jack’s wish, but I dreaded meeting 
them. One loving embrace from Mrs. 
Stredon would have won the truth 
from me. My only safety was in dis- 
tance. 

“Captain and Mrs. Gorham settled 
matters for me by taking me with them 
to the mountains, and the doctor sud- 
denly became interested in shopkeeping 
and wrote me merry accounts of mat- 
ters at home which Nurse White man- 
aged after her own fashion. 
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“One thing troubled me greatly, as I 
grew stronger; Ruth, whose love and 
friendship was so dear to me began to 
look at Jack’s case from a point of view 
which shocked my old-fashioned ideas 
of justice and honor. 

“She wrote to me ‘that it was absurd 
for me to give up Jack; that his case 
was no worse than hundreds of others. 
Many a thoughtless lad had outlived 
such things; and the girl had doubtless 
urged him to marry her. None of us 
would probably ever hear of her again, 
and Jack would outgrow his fancy for 
hunting her up. Now, dearest sister, 
look at this matter calmly. Here is 
Jack ready to drown himself because 
he loves you so devotedly; and here you 
are, wearing your life out, when all you 
have to do is to end this quixotic search, 
let Jack get a divorce, which my hus- 
band can easily manage, and then be 
happy. 

“*All that the world need know is 
the fact of your serious illness and 
Jack’s detention abroad on business. 
You shall be married from here, 
and travel until you choose to settle 
down.’ 

“That letter was one of my severest 
trials. It proved to me that my dear 
Ruth was no longer the girl I loved, but 
a woman of the world, and I felt that 
she was acting under her husband’s ad- 
vice. 

“T did not answer Ruth at once; and in 
a week another letter came with this 
postscript:— 

“Jack has shipped as mate of the 
Royal George, and declares that he will 
never come to America again until 
Hitty sends for him. Do let us do it 
in your name, dear, for he is all we 
have.’ 

‘Was he not all that I had, ina 
greater degree? 

“Captain Gorham and his wife both 
approved of my reply. ‘It was my 
duty, as Jack’s representative, to find 
that poor girl and do what might be 
done for her and Jack’s child.’ — 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE VNITED STATES 


By Rosk PrRIOLEAU NEWCOMB 


HE song of the sea is| 
a worn and thread- 
bare strain, the bur- 
den of an old fa- 
mniliar poem whose 
theme is but a repe- 
tition of life’s tale 

and its changing passions. Tranquil 

and fair in the sunlight its bosom is 
smiling, and under the glimmer of stars 
the heart of the billows is soothed to 
rest. Grave with the mysterious maj- 
esty of one who contemplates a vast 
and boundless eternity, it swells with a 
mournful cadence at the premonition of 
an approaching storm, while its notes 
grow loud and hoarse in the requiem it 
chants over the dead. Merciless and 
treacherous is the wind, hungry and in- 
satiable is the ocean. Recent disasters 
to shipping along old ocean’s shores 
have wrought in the minds of those who 
have read the accounts a deep and last- 
ing impression. Memories of those 
eventful days with their heart-rending 
tales of shipwreck and suffering, which 
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were flashed over the wires, must 
linger long with us; bitter days of 
blinding snowsqualls and the hissing 
accompaniment of furious gales. 

Sheltered by warm and comfortable 
firesides, how little do most people 
realize of the struggle almost con- 
stantly being made at some point on 
our coast by the heroic men of our 
Life-Saving Service, in their endeavor 
to rescue the helpless crew of some 
unfortunate vessel from the fury of 
the sea. How little is known of their 
work, or the scenes of peril through 
which they must necessarily pass, and 
of the fight for life against such fear- 
ful odds. 

Patriotic souls who boast of our su- 
perior government are often lamentably 
ignorant of at least one of its wonder- 
ful institutions, the modern Life-Saving 
Service, and indifferent to all that per- 
tains to the protection and preservation 
of life and property from shipwreck. 
That the people living in the interio* 
of the country may be utterly without 
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THE UNITED 
knowledge of this subject does not 
surprise us, for oftentimes a regard 
for the Federal Administration begins 
and ends at a point touching the im- 
mediate welfare of the average citizen. 
But for those dwelling almost by the 
shores of the sea there can be no ex- 
cuse for the small concern felt by 
many landsmen for the storm-tossed 
mariner. There are those who have 
heard indirectly of the navy, for per- 
chance a gunboat once upon a time 
east anchor in their harbor. Others 
have heard in a remote way of the 
Regular Army, but of the fortifications 
and the armaments for warfare know 
absolutely nothing, and are confessedly 
ignorant of the forts in their vicinity, 
though dwelling within sound of the 
guns. Not alone are the masses unin- 
formed, but, incredible as it may seem, 
among the upper class are to be found 
those whose knowledge of affairs of 
national import is also somewhat lim- 
ited, and to whom the distribution of 
government appropriations is of less 
importance than the proper use or pro- 
nunciation of a word. Not long ago 
an inspector explained very carefully 
the workings of the Life-Saving Ser- 
vice to a lady, who asked him next 
day if he “did not find it very lone- 
some shut up out there on a light- 
house?’ 

Many similar and less comprehensive 
queries give rise to the opinion that 
this substantial and important branch 
of government work is not so generally 
or thoroughly understood as its achieve- 
ments would appear to warrant. At 
this tempestuous season of the year, 
the modern United States Life-Saving 
Service especially claims our attention, 
and it may prove interesting to con- 
sider the means employed by this ser- 
vice in the cause of humanity. 

The plan of affording relief to ves- 
sels wrecked upon the coasts of the 
United States, by the establishment 
of houses equipped with life-boats and 
other appliances for saving life, appears 
to have been first considered by the 
government in 1848, although the Hu- 
mane Society of Massachusetts had 
erected huts of refuge where castaways 
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might find shelter and dry clothing, 
and with good effect had stationed 
boats upon the coast more than half 
a century before. The efforts of the 
latter, the oldest benevolent association 
in the country, have been chiefly de- 
voted to the protection of life from 
the perils of the sea, and although it 
has taken a broad field in its beneficent 
embrace, it has never deviated from 
its special plan of usefulness. The so- 
ciety still continues to do much good 
work, although the scope of its oper- 
ations has been somewhat it:mited since 
the development of the later organiza- 
tion. Almost immediately following 
the completion of the first stations, 
on the coast of New Jersey, opportu- 
nities occurred for testing their worth. 
During the violent gales of the follow- 
ing winter, which strewed the coast 
with wrecks, the practicability and use- 
fulness of the boats and appliances 
were demonstrated beyond a doubt. 
Yet the administration of these sta- 
tions and others subsequently added 
had become lax and defective, for the 
reason that, after having been built 
and equipped, no one was held account- 
able by the government for their con- 
tinued efficiency. Consequently, in 
1871, it was found necessary to effect 
a complete reorganization of the ser- 
vice upon the systematic basis which 
has resulted in placing it foremost 
among the humane and _ benevolent 
institutions of the world. 

The great territory covered by the 
Life-Saving Service is divided into 
twelve districts, and at points most 
fraught with danger upon the seaboard 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Great Lakes, 
Life-Saving Stations have been located. 
The sea and lake coast-line of the 
United States is more than ten thousand 
miles in extent, and embraces every 
variety of climate, and is consequently 
subject to ali vicissitudes of weather, 
from the icy rigors of the northern 
blizzard to the fierce and destructive 
hurricanes of the tropics. The topog- 
raphy of the shore is also varied, and 
presents every feature of coastwise 
danger. The New England shore bris- 
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One of the first Life-Saving Stations on the Coast. 


tles with jagged headlands and ridges 
extending far seaward, while the 
stretches of sandy beach to the south- 
ward, innocent in appearance, have 
many dangerous outlying shoals upon 
whose ever-shifting sandbars’ the 
storms break in terrific tumult. The 
coast bordering on the Pacific is bold, 
has few harbors, and is exposed to 
the full force of the long, uninterrupted 
roll of the ocean from the westward. 
Storms are frequent, and it is subject 
to dense fogs at all seasons. The lakes, 
though generally tranquil, are swept 
by violent gales, while the natural har- 
bors are few. All of these character- 
istics involve peculiar risks to seafaring 
people. 

The active season along the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf coasts opens the first 
of August and closes the last day of 
May. On the Pacific Coast the stations 
are in continuous service throughout 
the year. In the lake districts the sta- 
tions are manned immediately after 
the breaking-up of the ice in the spring, 
and closed when winter has put a 
blockade to navigation. As stranded 


vessels are usually driven high up on 
the sloping sand of the Florida beaches, 
so that sailors have little difficulty 
in landing safely, houses of refuge 
only are located there. These houses 
are well supplied with restoratives, 
provisions, and cots, for the accommo- 
dation of a score of persons, so that 
the once possible and dreaded death 
from starvation and exposure has lost 
its terrors. This is in striking contrast 
to the stern and forbidding New Eng- 
land coast, where the danger of being 
hurled to destruction against the icy 
crags, or of dying of exposure to the 
bitter north wind, is most to be dreaded 
by shipwrecked mariners. 

Kach district is in charge of an offi- 
cer of the Revenue Cutter Service de- 
tailed as assistant inspector, and a 
superintendent who, in addition to 
other important duties, is the local 
disbursing agent of the service. The 
stations are manned by a keeper and 
seven surfmen, the former being on 
duty the whole year. The surfmen 
part at the close of the season, each 
to enjov his well-earned vacation at 














home with his family, or to engage 
in some congenial occupation until 
again summoned to duty. The pay 
received by the crews seems inade- 
quate for the work performed, but it 
is hoped that ere long it will be in- 
creased. The stations are substantially 
built and made as comfortable as pos- 
sible, presenting a picturesque appear- 
ance with their drooping eaves and 
grey shingled gables; while from the 
cupola distant objects upon the vast 
spreading exposure of water can be 
plainly discerned by aid of the marine 
glasses. The interior of each station 
is conveniently arranged and kept scru- 
pulously clean. The space is divided 
into the keeper’s rooms, a large sleep- 
ing apartment for the men, a mess-hall, 
kitchen, and a boat-room which occu- 
pies about half of the lower floor. In 
the latter are kept all of the neces- 
sary equipments for saving life. The 
life-boat, mounted upon its carriage 
and fully supplied with oars, ropes, 
life-preservers, and other requisite im- 
plements, is ready for instant service. 
The beach-eart stands loaded with its 
apparatus. The life-car, Lyle gun and 
ammunition, shot-lines coiled in the 
faking-boxes, shovels, and all of the 
appurtenances of wreck ordnance are 
close at hand, while upon the walls 
are arranged extra life-belts, lanterns, 
blocks, tackles, ete., each in its proper 
place. 

The life-boats differ somewhat in con- 
struction, as they are built especially 
for the locality in which they are to 
be used, and as improvements are con- 
stantly being made, sooner or later the 
plan for an almost perfect life-boat will 
be evolved. The system of patrolling 
the beaches at night, or during thick. 
foggy weather, for the discovery of 
stranded vessels is justly considered 
the most important feature in the con- 
duct of the whole establishment. Dur- 
ing the daytime, in ordinary weather. 
a careful supervision is maintained 
from the vicinity of the stations, each 
surfman taking his regular turn at 
this duty. But the night is divided 
into four watches, in each of which 
two patrolmen traverse the shores in 
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opposite directions, the distances vary- 
ing according to the requirements of 
individual locations. During all times 
of daylight and darkness, in storms 
and fogs, and under the severest con- 
ditions of wind and weather, there is 
never an hour, from the opening of 
the active season until its close, when 
the long stretch of shore line of the 
United States is not subject to the 
closest survey by those sturdy senti- 
nels of the coast guard. 

Each patrolman is provided with 
Coston signals, one of which he ignites 


upon the discovery of a vessel ashore. 


These signal-lights emit a brilliant red 
glare for the space of a couple of min- 
utes, serving to convey the message 
that the wreck has been sighted and 
to assure the unfortunate crew that 
assistance is near. The red light is 
also extensively used to notify vessels, 
which apparently having lost their reck- 
oning in thick and stormy weather, or 
unacquainted with the locality, are 
found in dangerous proximity to the 
shore or to submerged rocks and shoals. 
It would be impossible to fully esti- 
mate the vital benefit conferred upon 
navigation by this red warning light, 
or to record the serious casualties that 
have been averted by its timely use. 
Who can tell the sudden relief to anx- 
ious fears, and the encouragement con- 
veyed to those perplexed and in perilous 
places, by this ruddy flash piercing the 
gloom over the dark, mysterious wa- 
ters? 

A fearful tragedy of the sea was 
probably averted by promptness in 
using the red light at one of the most 
exposed New England stations not long 
ago. The incident occurred upon a 
dark, stormy night, with the wind 
blowing in furious and fitful gusts 
from the north-east, while the sea, 
swelling in long rollers from the east- 
ward, was dashing with terrific force 
and earnestness against the ragged 
shore. About ten o’clock, the keeper, 
anxious and uneasy, for a large fleet 
of vessels had been visible in the 
offing just before dark, joined one of 
the patrolmen at the extremity of the 
jutting point upon which the station 
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was located. At times the noise of 
the steadily increasing wind blended 
with the sound of the surf in deafen- 
ing uproar. Partly sheltered by a huge 
boulder, the rims of their ‘‘sou’-westers” 
drawn tightly down to screen their 
eyes from the flying spray, the two 
men peered apprehensively into the 
darkness. “God help any poor fellow 
that comes on here to-night,’ exclaimed 
the keeper. “His vessel would go to 
pieces before we could do anything 
for him.” Ere his companion could 
reply, the black outline and then the 
dim running lights of a large sailing 
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hull of a great four-masted schooner, 
swinging around toward the wind and 
then filling away on the offshore tack. 
As she gathered way, the stern almost 
overhanging the rocks, a voice was 
heard shouting in tremulous tones, 
“All right, patrolman; thank God, we’re 
safe now.” 

In looking back upon life, among the 
incidents which stand out and make 
this world better, are those based upon 
a consciousness of some simple duty 
faithfully performed. Of itself, the 
surfman’s patrol is often a dangerous 
and difficult undertaking. No matter 














Firing the Lyle Gun. 


vessel loomed up before their aston- 
ished eyes. The keeper was a man 
of prompt action, and by reason of his 
stirring life accustomed to sudden emer- 
gencies. Consequently his astonish- 
ment was but momentary, and he 
hurriedly ejaculated, “Quick, give me 
a red light.” In another moment al- 
most, it was adjusted in the holder, 
ignited by a sharp stroke upon the 
plunger, and its bright red glare flashed 
a defiance to the blast. An interval 
of suspense, seemingly interminable, 
followed, and then the confused sounds 
of flapping sails and creaking spars, 
mingled with hoarse shouts, filled their 
ears. The final gleams of the red light 
illumined the white sails and shining 





how fiercely the tempest rages, he is 
required, if within the range of human 
possibilities, to cover the whole extent 
of his beat. To struggle along at dark- 
est midnight close to the water’s edge, 
guided only by the swash of the surf, 
blinded by the cutting sand, in im- 
minent danger of being caught by the 
undertow as swept out to sea, is a task 
fraught with utmost danger. Or per- 
chance, stumbling along the slippery 
cliffs through snow and sleet, follow- 
ing the path in its devious windings 
among the crags that rear themselves 
high above the rushing waves, this is 
the hazardous service rendered by 
brave and unselfish men inured to 
every danger and ready to risk their 
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lives without a thought of fear when 
duty calls. 

If in the patrolman’s lonely watch 
a stranded vessel is sighted, then it 
is that the life-saving appliances are 
brought into requisition for the rescue 
of the luckless mariners. After burn- 
ing his red light, the patrolman hastens 
with all possible speed to the station, 
startling the sleeping inmates with the 
ery, “A ship ashore!” <A scene of in- 
tense excitement and activity immedi- 
ately ensues. The fact that each man 
is thoroughly drilled in his own partic- 
ular duties precludes the possibility 
of misunderstanding. Meantime the 
keeper, having learned the exact loca- 
tion of the wreck and informed him- 
self of the present condition of the 
surf, quickly determines the means to 
be employed in the rescue. Should the 
surf permit of the launching of the 
life-boat, it is taken down to the shore. 
When all is ready, the crew having 
donned their cork-jackets, the boat is 
shoved off through the lines of break- 
ers, and impelled by the strong arms 
of the rowers proceeds to the wreck. 
Sometimes the task of launching 
through a heavy surf is a hopeless one. 
Lifted like a cockle-shell upon the 
foaming billows, the boat is overturned 
and thrown crashing back upon the 
sand, leaving its crew to struggle in 
the freezing water. But never, when 
the wreck is grounded so far off-shore 
as to preclude the possibility of bring- 
ing the beach apparatus into use, is 
the attempt to launch the boat aban- 
doned until repeated failures prove 
their efforts futile. 

During the prevalence of storms so 
violent that no boat can keep afloat, 
or of a surf so high that no boat can 
be launched through it, the beach- 
apparatus is brought into service. A 
shot, to which is attached a small line, 
is fired from the Lyle gun over the 
vessel. The shot-line is drawn in by 
those on board until the tail-block, with 
an endless line running through it, is 
reached. Having secured the tail-block 
to the mast. a larger rope or hawser 
is drawn off to the wreck by means 
of the endless line. or whipline as it 
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is designated, and made fast above the 
tail-block. Upon the hawser, the life- 
car, capable of holding six or more 
people, or the breeches-buoy suspended 
from a travelling-block, can be sent 
back and forth from the shore until 
all upon the ship are safely landed. 
The whole operation appears simple 
and easy of accomplishment. But so 
many contingencies arise to obstruct 
the way, that to properly manipulate 
the beach-apparatus under all condi- 
tions requires the services of men of 
cool nerve and discretion. A case in 
point, where failure to promptly open 
communication by means of the beach- 
gear, would probably have brought dire 
disaster to a ship’s crew, occurred not 
long ago on the bleak and desolate 
shore of Cape Cod, during the preva- 
lence of a terrific south-east gale with 
a velocity of fifty miles an hour. In 
early morning a fishing schooner was 
discovered driving helplessly upon the 
outer bar. Pausing only to burn a Cos- 
ton light, the patrolman hurried breath- 
lessly to the station. In an incredibly 
short time the station horse was at- 
tached to the apparatus cart, and the 
life-savers were ready to start. A tre- 
mendous surf frequently dashing clear 
to the bluffs forming a background to 
the beach. compelled their resort to 
the road through the woods in the 
rear of the sand-hills. Arriving at the 
scene as daylight was breaking, the 
vessel was discovered about two hun- 
dred yards distant, her bow pointed 
obliquely to the shore. The hull was 
almost obscured by the foam and spray 
of the waves constantly toppling over 
the stern. The crew, which appeared 
to be a large one even for a fisherman, 
swarmed in the fore and main rigging, 
clinging precariously to the ratlines, 
while the masts swayed to and fro 
with the heaving of the vessel. From 
spars and rigging remnants of tattered 
canvas and frayed ends of severed 
ropes streamed like pennants in the 
blast, intensifying the forlorn appear- 
ance of the wreck. Owing to the thick 
angle of the trees and undergrowth, 
it was found impossible to work from 
the summit of the bluff. Consequentiy 
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A Modern 


the cart was taken to the beach, where 
at times it was almost hub-deep in the 
swash. 

The next difficulty encountered was 
to find a dry spot from which to fire 
the gun, but a far-receding wave of- 
fering a hurried opportunity for sight- 
ing it, they sent the shot between the 
topmasts, landing the line on the stay. 
It was easily reached by the men in 
the rigging, who upon signal from the 
shore commenced to haul off the whip- 
line. But when the tail-block was 
half way to the wreck, the current, 
sweeping with a giant’s strength along 
the beach to the northward, had car- 
ried out the whole of the whipline, in 
length more than twice the distance 
between the shore and the vessel. 
Here was a dilemma. The weight of 
the whole whipline, as opposed to the 
force of the current, subjected the 
slight shotline to a tremendous strain, 
which unless quickly relieved was sure 
to part it. But the keeper was equal 
to the emergency. The shore end of 





Life Saving Station. 


the whipline was taken up the beach 
until its entire length formed an acute 
angle with the current. This immedi- 
ately lessened the strain so that the 
tail-block was easily hauled the re- 
mainder of the distance and secured 
high up on the foremast. The same 
difficulty was encountered in sending 
the hawser off, and overcome in a like 
manner. Alternately tossed high in air 
and then plunged beneath the break- 
ing billows. as the rolling motion of 
the vessel tightened or slacked the 
long stretch of hawser, the breeches- 
buoy was sent back and forth until 
the whole crew, nineteen in number, 
was safely landed. Benumbed with 
cold and exhausted from long exposure, 
the drenched and bruised castaways 
were taken to the station, where they 
were supplied with food and dry cloth- 
ing, while everything possible was 
done to mitigate their sufferings. The 
havoe wrought by the storm caused 
the breaking-up of the vessel within 
a few minutes of the landing of the 
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crew, and all that remained of man’s 
handiwork were the fragments cast 
upon the sand. 

‘tne benefits conferred upon shipping 
by the adoption of the International 
Code of Signals for use at Life-Saving 
Stations have surpassed all expecta- 
tions. The flags, significantly lettered, 
which are displayed from the station 
flagstaffs, serve to warn vessels of un- 
suspected danger. The signals “J. D.,” 
which interpreted mean “You are stand- 
ing into danger,” is most frequently 
used. “L. P. J.,” “Keep the lead going, 
keep sounding.” is often used with 
good results. By this means, also, 
communication may be had with pass- 
ing vessels; their exact location given, 
their destination, name, condition, or 
particular need of assistance, ascer- 
tained, or any information which may 
be required, thereby conveyed. The 
display of cautionary storm-signals 
from Life-Saving Stations has been 
efficacious in diminishing disasters to 
shipping in their neighborhood, as sta- 
tistics from the weather bureau fully 
demonstrate. Where practicable, the 
stations are connected by telephone, 
thereby extending the scope of their 
operations. Keepers of adjacent sta- 
tions are enabled to acquaint each 
other of the probable drifting of dis- 
abled vessels within their jurisdiction, 
and the possibilities which an unex- 
pected shift of wind may bring to them. 
Telephones are also located at the ex- 
tremities of patrol beats, which facili- 
tates communication with the stations 
and a saving of precious time. The 
station telephones are also often made 
available in notifying towboats and 
wrecking steamers of cases requiring 
their assistance. 

The boats ordinarily used at Life- 
Saving Stations are designated re- 
spectively life-boats and _ surf-boats, 
although the term “life-boat”’ is gen- 
erally understood by outside people to 
apply to any large boat with which a 
station is equipped. Many improve- 
ments upon the original English self- 
bailing and self-righting life-boat have 
been incorporated in the present model 
now in service. It has been made 


larger and heavier, and consequently 
has greater stability and carrying ca- 
pacity. The centre-board is an impor- 
tant innovation which has greatly 
increased its sailing qualities. It is 
styled “self-bailing’ because it has a 
raised floor on the inside, higher than 
the surface of the water upon which 
it floats, with self-acting valves in 
tubes running through the bottom of 
the boat which permit water shipped 
to quickly discharge. Rounded air- 
chambers at each end, higher than the 
main body, with a preponderance of 
weight judiciously disposed in the bot- 
tom of the boat, cause it to immedi- 
ately right itself when capsized. Life- 
boats are provided with oars, anchors, 
warps, heaving-lines, and every needed 
requisite for service at wrecks. These 
boats are so staunch that they will 
live in the fiercest sea when larger 
eraft might founder. The main draw- 
back is a lack of motive power when 
it is blowing too hard to carry sail or 
to row to windward, but the depart- 
ment has now under consideration the 
propulsion of life-boats by steam, and 
it is confidently expected that in the 
near future some artificial means will 
be adopted. It is essential to have 
specially constructed launching-ways 
in a sheltered spot for floating the life- 
boat, on account of its great weight 
and depth. 

Surf-boats are of lighter construction, 
and, as their name implies, are intended 
for launching through the surf off ex- 
posed beaches. They are also used as 
the ordinary working boat of a station, 
when the larger and heavier life-boat 
is not needed. Cork-jackets or life- 
preservers accompany all boats, and 
the regulations require each man to 
wear one when going to sea. In the 
selection of keepers for Life-Saving 
Stations, their ability and long experi- 
ence in handling boats in rough surf 
is one of the first considerations. 

The utility of the surf-boat for res- 
cuing purposes, when all other means 
have proved futile, is demonstrated in 
the following account: At three o’clock 
on the coldest morning of the winter, 
with the wind blowing in icy gusts 














Wreck of the British Steamer mington, ten miles west of Blue Point Station, L. |., Feb. 7, 1896. 
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from the regions of the north, and the 
sea pounding with tremendous force 
on the frozen beach, the crew of a 
station on the eastern coast were 
summoned from their warm and com- 
fortable quarters. A large coal-laden 
schooner had been sighted on the out- 
ermost bar, a long distance from the 
shore. The beach-apparatus was hur- 
ried to the scene. Straining his eyes 
to seaward the veteran keeper dimly 
located the wreck, and he reluctantly 
decided that the distance was too great 
to be covered by the gun. Returning 
to the station, the surf-boat was 
brought down to the water’s edge, 
where they were met by the crews of 





shore gale of the previous afternoon, 
erashed with irresistible energy upon 
the doomed vessel. The hull and rig- 
ging were encased in ice, while high 
over her, nearly to the cross-trees, the 
frozen spray flew in great clouds. 
Perched aloft in the foremast rigging 
and cross-trees were seven or eight men 
holding on to the shrouds and back- 
stays. The vessel was slowly break- 
ing up, and already the breakers were 
threshing the driftstuff ere it was cast 
upon the beach. Anxious of assurance 
that the line could not reach the ves- 
sel, several shots with the maximum 
charge were fired from the Lyle gun, 
but fell short, as they had anticipated. 





‘* Mosquito Lagoon'’ House of Refuge, Oak Hill, Florida. 


the adjoining stations coming at a gal- 
lop with steaming horses harnessed to 
their boat-wagons. At the first intima- 
tion of disaster they had been notified 
by telephone, and this was their re- 
sponse. Restlessly the men paced the 
desolate beach, trying to keep them- 
selves warm. Their limbs became 
numb from exposure to the icy wind 
which pierced their thick clothing, 
while their faces were cut with the 
sharp, driving sand. Thus the life- 
savers maintained their long and try- 
ing vigil. At last, at the advent of 
dawn, the wreck was plainly seen, 
lying broadside to the shore. Immense 
booming breakers, a legacy of the on- 


As a last desperate hope the keepers 
now decided to wait until the tide had 
ebbed, when the lessened force of the 
breakers might permit the launching 
of the surf-boats. As an encourage- 
ment to the unfortunate men on the 
wreck, the signal flags “M. N.,” mean- 
ing “Hold on until low water,” were 
hoisted upon the station. The plan of 
action was formulated before starting. 
The first boat was to attempt to reach 
the bow, and the second the stern of 
the vessel, while the third boat was to 
remain between the middle and the 
outer bar, as a reserve in case of acci- 
dent to the others. Seizing favorable 
opportunities the boats were shoved 

















off one after another, manned by the 
stout-hearted crews on their errand of 
mercy. After a struggle of fully an 
hour’s duration, in which they were 
beaten and tossed and nearly engulfed, 
the boats, guided by the long steering- 
oars in the hands of the experienced 
keepers, arrived under the lee of the 
wreck. Here the most skilful manceu- 
vring was required to avoid the surg- 
ing mass of shattered timbers torn 
from the hulk. But finally, one of the 
boats swinging alongside, two of the 
surfmen sprang to the assistance of 
the half-frozen crew and hurried them 
down the rigging and into the boat. 
The return voyage was attended with 
great risk, but eventually all were 
safely landed. The sea soon accom- 
plished the total destruction of the ill- 
.fated vessel, not a vestige remaining 
as the floodtide swelled over the bars. 

Many a thrilling tale could be told 
of the rare courage displayed by the 
life-savers, and many a noble fellow, 
in the unselfish desire to succor those 
in peril, has rendered up his life in 
the endeavor. Gold and silver medals 
are awarded by the government in 
commendation of individual cases of 
extraordinary bravery and devotion to 
duty. But these tokens of esteem are 
given in recognition, not in compensa- 
tion, of these deeds of daring heroism. 

The daily routine of station life em- 
braces frequent drills with the different 
branches of equipment, such as han- 
dling the surf-boat in rough water, 
launching, and landing on the beach; 
rigging the beach-apparatus, in which 
the gun is fired, and a man landed in 
the breeches-buoy from a practice-pole; 
the method of restoring the apparently 
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drowned in all its details, including the 
proper use of the contents of the med- 
icine chest, with which all stations are 
provided; and the sending and receiv- 
ing of communications by the flags of 
the International Code. A journal and 
complete records of everything of in- 
terest pertaining to, and transpiring at, 
the station are also kept. 

A Board on Life-Saving Appliances, 
composed of officers of known expe- 
rience and the highest scientific attain- 
ments in the service, meets once a year 
to determine the practicability of such 
devices for saving life as may be sub- 
mitted. Inventors are allowed to ap- 
pear before the board, to exhibit their 
models, set forth their construction, 
and explain their merits. While many 
practical and valuable ideas are de- 
veloped, others wildly conceived and 
complicated are presented, whose origi- 
nators are hard to convince of their 
absurdity. That the efforts of the ser- 
vice wholly devoted to maritime inter- 
ests are appreciated, is fully attested 
by numerous letters constantly being 
received, in grateful acknowledgment 
of benefits conferred, from masters and 
owners of vessels, and others most 
interested. 

The Life-Saving Service is a prom- 
inent branch of the treasury depart- 
ment. Twenty-five years ago it was 
reorganized by its present competent 
and invaluable general superintendent. 

This great philanthropic enterprise, 
steadily increasing in efficiency, has 
already accomplished much in the 
cause of humanity, and gives promise 
of even more splendid achievements 
in future. 
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By JOHN 


Late Naturalist and Observer, U.S. International 


St. PETERSBURG, Feb. 13.—A despatch from 
Irkutsk, Siberia, says that a Siberian trader named 
Kouchnareff, who is acting in the capacity of 
agent for Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, has 
informed the prefect of Kolymsk that he has 
received information that Nansen has reached the 
North Pole, where he found land, and that he is 
now on his way back. 


graph that met our 
vie in the evening 
papers on February 
13, and it fell like a 
thunderbolt from a 
clear sky! 

More than two years ago—on June 24, 
1893—Dr. Nansen and his gallant little 
band had ented from Christiania, and 
the last positive tidings from him had 
been letters written on August 2, at 
Kharabova on the Yugor Strait, the 
entrance to the Kara Sea, as that body 
of water is called, that lies between 
Nova Zembla and the mainland of 
Siberia. Thus they passed into the un- 
known regions of the north, and out of 
the recollection of most people, and not 
even a rumor came back until April last 
when the Paris Figaro published a story 
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DR. AND MRS. NANSEN COSTUMED FOR SKILCEBNING. 
that Nansen had discovered the pole, 
and planted the Norwegian flag upon it. 
This seems to have been regarded as a 
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DR. NANSEN’S 
pure canard, and was not even gen- 
erally copied into the American papers. 
Indeed, it is hard to imagine how a 
Parisian newspaper could possibly get 
the first and exclusive report of such 
an event. 

Next followed the report, received on 
September 18, 1895, from Angmagssalik, 
the most distant Eskimo settlement on 
the east coast of Greenland, that a ship 
“supposed to be Dr. Nansen’s Fram” has 
been sighted in the drift ice off the coast. 
As there have been no white men at 
Angmagssalik since the Danish expe- 
dition of Holm and Garde wintered 
there, several years ago, this report 
must have come from the uncivilized 
Hast Greenlanders, who could not 
possibly have known of the Fram or 
Dr. Nansen. They probably reported 
a ship in the ice, perhaps describing it 
as three-masted, and therefore, the 
Danes of West Greenland must be 
responsible for the suggestion that it 
was the Fram. As I shall show 
further on, this supposition is by no 
means impossible. 

Finally, last December, a story was 
circulated that Madame Nansen had 
received a letter from her husband by 
earrier pigeon, but this was discredited 
by the fact that Nansen had no pigeons 
with him. 

Now came this Siberian despatch, 
from an unexpected quarter, too vague 
to be wholly satisfactory to those of us 
who believed in Nansen, and we waited, 
almost breathlessly, for confirmation of 
the news. None came, however, for the 
despatch from the British consul at 
Archangel seems to have been merely 
the same despatch repeated. Indeed, 
it will be some time before the report 
can be confirmed or denied, for we now 
have more particulars of how it was 
received. 

By a despatch from St. Petersburg, 
dated March 4, we learn that the gov- 
ernor of Irkutsk has telegraphed in 
reply to inquiries that Peter Ivanovich 
Kushnareff, a trader at Ust Yansk, 
wrote under the date of Nov. 10, 1895, 
to a merchant at Yakutsk, also named 
Kushnareff, as follows:— 

“We learn that Dr. 


(6) 


Nansen has 
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reached the pole, has discovered 
hitherto unknown land, and has re- 
turned. Consequently the Arctic Ocean: 
has now been explored.” The governor 
adds that this is the sole source of the 
report, but that he has instructed an 
official in the Verhoyansk district to 
proceed to Ust Yansk to verify the 
news and assist Nansen’s party if they 
are in need. Ust Yansk is a small trad- 
ing post at the mouth of the Yana 
River, which empties into the Arctic 
Ocean not far to the east of the delta of 
the Lena, and is a very long distance 
from Irkutsk, so that it will be a long 
time before the official can reach there 
and send back a report. 

In the mean time, a perfect storm of 
discussion has filled the newspapers. 
Every one who has the least claim to 
Arctic experience has expressed his 
opinion as to the probability of the 
report. As there is no possibility of 
settling the question at present, it is 
not worth while to spend much time in 
considering the various opinions which 
have been advanced. I will, however, 
refer to the opinion which I deem most 
trustworthy, after we have considered 
what Nansen’s plan was, and the rea- 
sons which led him to adopt it. 

Most polar expeditions, heretofore, 
have endeavored to reach their goal by 
pushing as far north with a vessel as 
the ice would permit, and then, using 
the ship or a permanent station as a 
base, travelling with sledges either over 
the frozen ocean like Parry in 1827, or 
following some northward trending 
shore-line, like Markham of the English 
expedition of 1876 and Lockwood and 
Brainard of the Lady Franklin Bay 
Hxpedition, 1881-84, better known as 
the ill-fated Greely party. The parties 
that followed the shore lines, although 
they reached high latitudes (Markham 
83° 10’ N. and Lockwood 83° 20’ N., for 
instance) were turned back by the 
insuperable difficulties of travelling, 
which rendered their daily progress so 
slow that it was impossible to carry 
provisions enough for the journey. 
One needs to have seen an arctic ice- 
pack to appreciate what these explorers 
had to struggle with. Though I have 
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never seen the paleocrystic ice that 
Markham endeavored to penetrate, I 
have made many little trips along the 
edge of the ‘‘old pack” in winter off 
Point Barrow in lat. 71° N. and can form 
some idea of what the ice north of 
Greenland is like. 

Imagine masses of ice of all sizes, 
ten, twenty, thirty feet long, five to ten 
feet thick tossed together in the wild- 
est confusion, endwise, edgewise, every 
way, the whole covered with loose 
snow, hiding crevices into which a 
man would sink up to his armpits, and 
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try to fancy what progress you would 
make with a sledge loaded with three or 
four hundred pounds of provisions. 

Captain (afterwards Sir Edward) 
Parry, in 1827, failed for a stranger 
reason. Travelling over the ocean ice 
from Spitzbergen northward, he ad- 
vanced without serious difficulty, but 
he was forced to abandon the attempt 
after reaching lat. 82° 45’, because he 
found that the current was carrying the 
ice faster to the south than he could 
travel to the north. 

The Jeannette expedition started 
onastill different plan. It has long been 
known from the reports of the whale- 
men that in the Arctic Ocean north of 


Bering Strait there was a considerable 
current setting north-west towards 
Wrangell Island, and the idea was con- 
ceived that, by the help of this current, 
a vessel, even if beset in the ice might 
drift into a higher latitude than had 
yet been reached. Before sailing from 
San Francisco in 1879, Captain De Long 
had a conference with a number of old 
and experienced whaling captains. 
One of these, a well-known character in 
the fleet, expressed his opinion of the 
plan in the following words:— 

“Oh yes, you can get into the north- 
west current if you want to—get into 
the north-west current, go to the North 
Pole, go to the devil!” 

It is curious to note that that very 
season, this captain himself was beset 
with his ship, caught and borne away 
by the north-west current, and never 
heard of again. You all know the fate 
of the Jeannette—how, beset in the 
pack, she drifted westward for two 
years until she was crushed by the ice 
north of the New Siberian Islands, and 
after what desperate struggles the 
remnant of her crew finally reached 
civilization. 

Now, Dr. Nansen’s plan was largely 
based on the results of these two expe- 
ditions. He argued that as Parry’s 
drift, as well as other observations, 
indicated a strong current flowing out 
of the polar basin north of Spitzbergen, 
the current which bore the Jeannette 
westward must be the same current 
flowing in. A glance at the accompany- 
ing circumpolar map shows that such 
a current would flow very close to the 
pole, if not directly across it. 

Various other things tended to con- 
firm him in his belief in this current. 
For example, driftwood found in Green- 
land appeared to be of East Siberian 
origin. Moreover, certain articles of 
clothing, ete., picked up on an ice- 
floe off Julianehaab in Greenland in 
June, 1884, three years after the loss 
of the Jeannette, were believed to 
have been identified as belonging to her 
crew. It is true, the statement has been 
made in good faith, that these so-called 
“Jeannette relics’ were really thrown 
overboard as a practical joke by some 
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of the officers of one of the Greely relief 
expeditions, but the bulk of the evi- 
dence appears to be in favor of their 
authenticity. Better authenticated than 
these was a small implement picked up 
on the beach near Godthaab in Green- 
land, by the late Dr. Rink, the well- 
known authority on Danish Greenland 
and its Eskimos, who was then serving 
as an official of the Danish government. 
I take a special interest in this imple- 


ment—a “throwing-stick” or kind of 
handle for casting spears, such as 
nearly all Eskimos use—as by the 


study of an accurate outline drawing 
of it sent me by Dr. Rink, and com- 
parison with the ¢dllections in the 
National Museum, I was able to assert 
with reasonable certainty that it was 





made by the Eskimos in a certain region 
of Alaska, near Bering Strait, and could 
not have been made elsewhere. 

All things considered, there seemed 
no reason to believe that it could have 
reached Greenland except by such a 
drift as Dr. Nansen had conceived of. 

Dr. Nansen, weighing all these con- 
siderations, came to the conclusion that 
the plan attempted by the Jeannette 
expedition was the most feasible one 
for reaching the pole, and that it had 
failed because of the faulty construc- 
tion of the vessel. I remember being 
told by an old naval officer in 1881, 
before we had heard from the Jean- 
nette, that naval experts had said that 
she was unfit to live in the ice—that she 
had “too round a bilge” to stand a 
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“nip’—in other words, that her bottom 
was not wedge-shaped enough to make 
her rise when pinched by two ice-floes 
coming together. Nansen held that 
with a properly constructed vessel, 
small and stout, and a small picked 
crew, he could throw himself into the 
ice, and be carried either directly to the 
pole or so near to it that it could be 
easily reached by a land journey. He 
originally intended to sail up through 
Bering Strait and enter the drifting ice 
north of Wrangell Island, but con- 
cluded, for the sake of saving time, to 
go round north of Europe and endeavor 
to enter the ice closer to where the 
Jeannette was lost. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen is eminently 
fitted for the work he has undertaken. 
Born near Christiania, Norway, in 1861, 
he is now just in the prime of life, and 
enjoys the most robust health. He has 
a magnificent physique, and has always 
been a noted athlete. He at one time 
held, and for what I know, still holds, 
the amateur championship of Norway 
for skilebning or running, on the long 
Norwegian snowshoes. His first notable 
feat is said to have been the crossing on 
skis of the vast mountain range be- 
tween Christiania and Bergen in mid- 
winter. This had been considered an 
impossible feat, but he accomplished it 
in safety with no companion but his 
dog, sleeping several nights half buried 
in snowdrifts. He received a thorough 
scientific training at the university of 
Christiania, and began his scientific 
eareer as a zoologist, holding for several 
years the position of curator of the 
Bergen Museum. Besides his outdoor 
training amongst the snows of his 
native mountains, he has had previous 
Arctic experience of great value. In 
1882, he made a trip to the east coast of 
Greenland on a sealing steamer, and 
during this voyage learned what it was 
to be beset in the ice. In addition to 
this, he has accomplished a most re- 
markable trip across the “inland ice” 
or central mer de glace of Greenland. 

The crossing of Greenland had often 
been attempted before, but always 
from the west side, where the Danish 
settlements are. These attempts had 


been uniformly unsuccessful, from the 
time early in the century, when a Dan- 
ish officer attempted to cross the ice 
with the help of horses, down to the 
days of Baron Nordenskiéld, and of 
Peary’s first expedition. Nordenskiéld 
and Peary, however, made very credit- 
able journeys, and Nordenskiéld’s two 
Lapp ski-runners, making a splendid 
day’s run ahead of the sledges, pene- 
trated further into the interior than any 
one had ever gone before. 

Nansen, with a selected party of six 
men, all told, all skilful ski-runners, 
was landed on the east coast of Green- 
land in the summer of 1888. They 
succeeded in crossing to the Danish 
settlements, though with considerable 
hardships, but got there after the last 
ship had sailed for Europe. They were 
consequently obliged to winter in 
Greenland, and Nansen utilized this 
time by studying the Eskimos of Dan- 
ish Greenland, about whom he pub- 
lished a book on his return to Norway. 

Soon after his return from the expe- 
dition he was married to a daughter of 
the famous old Norwegian naturalist, 
Prof. Michael Sars. They have one 
child, a daughter now about five years 
old. 

When Dr. Nansen first completed his 
plan for reaching the pole, in his own 
mind, is hard to say, but he announced 
his intentions soon after his return from 
Greenland, and began to make his 
preparations. After some delay and 
hard work, sufficient money was ob- 
tained to build and fit out the vessel 
according to Nansen’s ideas. The 
Norwegian parliament gave him a grant 
of about $52,000 and many private sub- 
scriptions, including one of more than 
$5,000, from the king’s private purse, 
were added to the fund. 

The vessel was built at Laurwik, near 
Christiania, under Nansen’s_ super- 
vision, and was launched October 26, 
1892 She received the name of Fram, 
the Old Norse word for “forward.” She 
is one hundred and one feet long, with 
a beam of about one-third her length, 
and has a displacement of about eight 
hundred tons. She is sharp at both 
ends, and her bottom is very wedge 

















shaped, so that she may rise when 
pinched by the ice. Though I find no 
mention of it, I have no doubt that her 
keel slopes up rapidly to the bow, mak- 
ing an obtuse angle where the keel joins 
the stem, in the way the Newfoundland 
sealing-steamers or ‘“ice-pelters” are 
built, to enable them to ride up upon the 
ice when charging a floe. When a floe 
of ice bars the way of one of these 
ships, she backs off te get a good start 
and then goes ahead, under full steam. 
The sloping keel glides up over the ice 
until more than half the length of the 
ship is upon the floe, which breaks 
down under her weight. 

Then she draws back and goes at it 
again. In this way a ship can break 
through a field of ice four or five feet 
thick, much thicker than she could 
shatter by direct ramming. 

Of course, the Fram is a wooden ship, 
for it has been found that ships of iron 
are entirely useless in the ice, as iron 
has not sufficient elasticity to ‘give’ 
and come back to its shape after a 
“nip.” Besides, anything short of an 
armor-clad would be crumpled up like a 
pasteboard box. Her sides are from 
twenty-eight to thirty-two inches thick 
—a solid mass of hard pine, oak and 
greenheart, and of course her framing 
is constructed with especial regard to 
the resistance of strains from the ice. 
Probably, also, her bow is specially 
strengthened for ramming the ice. The 
bow of an “ice-pelter’” is solid wood 
for seven feet aft from the stem, and 
is further protected against scraping 
and cutting from sharp ice by a heavy 
iron shoe. 

Like all vessels built specially for ice 
work, she is what is called an auxiliary 
steamer. That is to say, she has full 
sail power, which she uses whenever 
she can, with an engine and screw- 
propeller for use in the ice and in 
emergencies. Her rig is that of a three- 
masted fore-and-aft schooner, and her 
engine is one hundred and sixty horse- 
power, giving a speed of six knots with 
a coal-consumption of two and three- 
quarters tons a day. She carried about 
three hundred tons of coal. 

Her interior fittings are arranged with 
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every regard to the comfort of the crew, 
twelve men in all besides the com- 
mander, namely: Otto Sverdrup, sailing 
master, who accompanied Nansen in his 
journey across Greenland; Lieut. Sigurd 
Scott Hansen of the Norwegian navy, 
in charge of the magnetic, meteorologi- 
eal, and astronomical observations; 
Henrik Blessing, surgeon and botanist; 
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C. T. Jacobsen, mate; Peder Hendrik- 
sen, Hjalmar Johannesen, Ivar Mog- 
stad, Bernard Nordahl, Anton Amund- 
sen, Lars Pettersen, Adolf Juell, and 
Bernt Bentsen. These are all picked 
men, selected from hundreds of appli- 
eants, and each has some _ special 
qualification for the service. Several 
of the sailors have been masters of 
vessels, and Hjalmar Johannesen, who 
is to act as fireman, is a lieutenant in 
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the Norwegian navy and a noted shot 
and ski-runner. 

They have a large cabin in common, 
and around it six state-rooms—four sin- 
gle rooms for Dr. Nansen, Lieutenant 
Hansen, Captain Sverdrup, and Dr. 
‘Blessing, respectively, and two others 
for the rest of the men. These last 
rooms are aft of the main cabin, and 
have the advantage of a skylight, while 
the single rooms have not even an air- 
port. This is to keep them warmer, and 
the want of daylight will make very 
little difference, as during a good part 
of the year in those high latitudes, 
artificial light will be required all day 
anyhow. 

verything is as tight and snug as 
possible, and great pains have been 
taken to keep the cold out of the cabin 
by making the walls and roof very 
thick, with layers of non-conducting 


“material between the boards. 

This will also prevent the condensa- 
tion of moisture on the walls and ceil- 
ing, which has usually been such a 


serious inconvenience in Arctic ships 
and houses. Though the walls of our 
house at, Point Barrow were double, 
with the spaces between filled with 
moss, I have often seen ice form on the 
nailheads in the wall of my sleeping- 
room, while in the low attic over the 
‘living-room, from which it was sepa- 
‘ated only by a single board ceiling, ice 
would form on the inside of the roof to 
a thickness of two or three inches, and 
had to be scraped off at intervals, lest 
a sudden thaw should bring it down on 
us in a flood—as it did once or twice. 

The cabin is painted white, picked out 
with red and green. Pictures by well- 
known artists hang on the walls, and it 
is said to be an exceedingly cheerful 
and homelike room—a most important 
consideration when one thinks of the 
complete isolation in which these men 
have placed themselves. 

It was bad enough at Point Barrow, 
when our little party—about the size 
of Nansen’s—was cut off from civiliza- 
tion for a year at a stretch, but then we 
were on dry land, and had our Eskimo 
neighbors for company. These men ex- 
pected to be thrown entirely on their 


own resources for at least three years, 
and need every bit of comfort that they 
an get. 

They are said to have a good library. 
I hope it contains quantities of good 
novels. The amount of novel reading 
one can doin an Arctic winter, without 
neglecting serious work, and the com- 
fort one can derive from it is something 
marvellous. It was practically one’s 
only real recreation in the winter, for 
tue daily outdoor exercise, in most 
weather, was a duty rather than a 
pleasure. 

It was proposed to light the vessel by 
electric lights, working the dynamo by 
a windlass, thus furnishing exercise for 
the-men, but the dynamo was found to 
be too heavy for the windlass, and as 
steam must be saved for emergencies 
the lights probably could not often be 
used. However, they had a full supply 
of good kerosene lamps, and an ample 
stock of kerosene, to be used also for 
cooking. In the matter of provisions 
they were also well supplied. Dr. Nan- 
sen’s last letter published in the Strand 
Magazine shows a remarkably well- 
selected variety of palatable and 
nourishing food—absolutely the best 
provision-list for an Arctic expedition 
that I ever saw. No spirits were to be 
allowed, and this was right. They are 
no special use in the Arctic except as 
medicine, administered by a doctor. A 
very moderate ration only of tobacco 
was to be allowed, which seems hard to 
one who knows the comfort of a pipe 
in the Arctic, but I believe the health of 
the men will be better for it. Dr. Nan- 
sen estimated that his provisions would 
last, if necessary, for five or six years. 
The expedition was well equipped with 
scientific instruments, also, and the pro- 
vision of clothing left nothing to be 
desired. 

The vessel carried six good boats, 
including two especially large ones to 
enable the crew to make their escape 
with ample stores in case the vessel was 
lost. Should they be obliged to aban 
don their vessel and travel across the 
ice, they had a most complete outfit of 
all the improved appliances for Arctic 
travel, including sledges, snowshoes 
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NANSEN’S PROPOSED ROUTE ACROSS THE POLE. : 
The black line crossing the North Pole shows the route which Dr. Nansen proposed for his expedition. 
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and skis, reindeerskin sleeping-bags, 
and light waterproof tents, and at 
Kharabova, they picked up a good 
supply of sledge-dogs. This same out- 
fit was to be used in case a land journey 
was needed to reach the pole. 

In short, a review of the equipment 
is calculated to astonish one who, like 
myself, has followed up the history of 
Arctic exploration. No previous expe- 
dition has ever gone off so well pre- 
pared, either as regards vessel, per- 
sonnel, or outfit, and I do not see how 
either could be improved upon. 

Nansen has a stout vessel, small 
enough to be easily handled in the ice, 
but large enough to carry abundatt 
supplies of all kinds. His party is made 
up of picked men, and is large enough 
for mutual support, yet not so large 
as to require an inordinate amount of 
provisions either on board ship or on a 
retreat, and, personally, Iam convinced 
that his belief in the existence of the 
current is well founded. I have always 
held that his expedition had the greatest 
chance of success of any that ever 
started. 

Do I believe that he has succeeded? 
Well, it is still all guesswork, but I 
agree with my friend Dr. Leonhard 
Stejneger of the National Museum, a 
fellow-countryman of Nansen, a dis- 
tinguished zoologist and a man of great 
knowledge of Arctic matters. His 
opinion as expressed in the interviews 
that have been published is as follows: 
“ ... ASI look upon the facts, there is 
nothing intrinsically improbable in the 
story. Kushnareff, who is now said 
to have brought the news, is the same 
man whom Nansen had engaged to 
furnish him some teams of Bast 
Siberian dogs, because of their supe- 
riority over those from further west. 
Nansen having taken on board a sup- 
ply of the latter [at Kharabova] ... 
failed to call at Kushnareff’s station, 
steaming northward towards his goal 
instead. The most reasonable expla- 
nation of this action is that Nansen 
met with such exceptionally favorable 
ice conditions to the north of him, that 
he concluded to utilize them at once, 
not being able to afford the delay in 
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stopping at Kushnareff’s, especially as 
his own dogs were considered service- 
able. If this was his reason, it is but 
fair to assume that he reached a high 
latitude that first autumn, and that 
possibly he was able to reach the pole 
during the following year. AS any 
zoologist who has studied the question 
will tell you, the probabilities are that 
there is considerable land to the north 
of the New Siberian Islands and Franz 
Josef Land; in fact, at the very pole 

. . and it is quite possible that Nan- 
sen’s drifting in his vessel came to stop 
by the discovery of some large island. 
Having a supply of sledge-dogs and 
being thus prepared for travel over the 
ice, or still better, over land, Nansen 
may have taken to his ski and sledges. 
... Having thus reached the pole, 
planted there the tri-colored Norwegian 
flag and surveyed the land upon which 
it is located, Nansen had to think of his 
return. His task accomplished he 
naturally wished to return as speedily 
as possible. If he went on ski and with 
sledges the first thing to do would prob- 
ably be to return to the vessel, in order 
to lay in provisions for the trip home. 
Under the supposition that his vessel 
was either lost, immovable, or drifting 
so slowly that it would take years yet 
to get out between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland, it seems only natural that 
he should have chosen the route over 
the New Siberian Islands for his return 
home. And under this same supposi- 
tion, there is nothing improbable in his 
selecting the winter for travelling. On 
the contrary, that would be the very 
best time for the men who successfully 
traversed the ice cap of Greenland.” 

I trust that these words may prove 
a true prophecy. 

This theory will also account for the 
report that the Fram was sighted in 
the drift ice off the east coast of Green- 
land. If, as Dr. Stejneger suggests, 
Nansen found in the winter of 1893-94, 
that the ship was drifting past the pole 
instead of towards it, and that land lay 
between him and his objective point, 
he would undoubtedly have stripped 
the vessel, landed his boats, stores, and 
gear, and made a permanent station on 
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shore to push on to the pole at the first 
opportunity with the returning day- 
light in the spring of 1894. 

This would give the abandoned vessel 
ample time to drift to the point where 
she is said to have been seen. I should 
not be at all surprised to hear of her 
appearing somewhere on the west coast 
of Greenland next summer. Dr. Nan- 
sen and his men would have been able 


to exist with reasonable comfort on 
land, and may have had to spend two 
years in completing their explorations, 
not being able to reach the New 
Siberian Islands until last autumn. 

Let us hope that after a successful 
voyage they are meeting with no such 
terrible hardships as befell the crew of 
the Jeannette in their retreat through 
the same region. 
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“The experienced observer of Stageland never jumps at conclusions, from what he sees. He waits till he 
is told things.’’—JEROME K, JEROME. 


By ATHERTON BROWNELL 


The “American Kendals.’—Julia Marlowe-Taber and Robert 
Taber in Repertoire.—A Notable Production of “Henry IV.” 
—English Visitors Make Warm Friends.—John Hare Intro- 
duces us to “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith” as well as to 
Julia Neilson and Fred Terry.—“Mme. Sans Gene” in 
English by Kathryn Kidder.—‘“ The Gay Parisians” and 
The “Strange Adventures of Miss Brown.”—An Embarrass- 


ment of Riches. 


HERE were those in plenty who 
‘' predicted that when the very pop- 
ular little actress Julia Marlowe 
married her leading man, and became 
Julia Marlowe Taber, she would at once 
lose her hold upon the public. There is 
a tradition on the stage that an actress 
must be “Miss” as long as she wishes 
to hold her place, and the use of mar- 
ried names is tabooed regardless of 
the continued popularity of the few 
who have broken away from the rule. 
Now and again an artiste rises to 
a plane of art where no prefix is ever 
thought of. We care little whether the 
PRernhardt or the Duse is married or 
single, and we may equally dispense 
with the Miss or Mrs. in speaking of 


Maggie Cline or Lillian Russell; but it 
would be fatal to the popularity of Miss 
Studholme, for instance, who dances 
and sings and appeals to the front 
row in “An Artist’s Model,” to be 
billed as Mrs. Jenkins, if that happened 
to be her married name. 

Mrs. Taber may not have arrived at 
the point where she can be spoken of 
as the Taber or the Marlowe, but as 
her power has always laid chiefly in 
a winsome personality across the foot- 
lights, which appeals to her own sex 
perhaps more strongly than to the op- 
posite, it makes very little difference 
whether she is Miss or Mrs.; but the 
fact itself may make some difference 
to her appearance before that public. 
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And the marriage of Julia Marlowe to 
Robert Taber, a young actor of intel- 
lectual force and much talent, has 
resulted in giving to us what the 
paragraphers of the daily press have 
been pleased to call “the American 
Kendals,” as well as something of an 
advance in the way of production and 
ambition. We may have lost a little 
of Marlowe, but we have gained a great 
deal of Taber. 

In a word, Mr. Taber is climbing into 
prominence over his young wife’s 
shoulders. Her popularity in her old 
repertoire is so great that it would, 
of course, be exceedingly bad business 
to drop those plays in which she shines, 
but does not increase in brilliancy, as 
the years pass on. In the new plays 
in which these players have been seen 
it is Mr. Taber who has been advanced 
to the first position, and Mrs. Taber’s 
art has had to struggle against great 
odds. 

In the engagement which was played 
at the Hollis Street Theatre for three 


weeks beginning February 10, there 
were presented three plays which were 


new in their repertoire: Goldsmith’s 
“She Stoops to Conquer,’ Bulwer’s 
“Lady of Lyons,” and Shakespeare’s 
historical play “Henry IV.,” the first 
part. Of “The Lady of Lyons” I can- 
not speak, as I Was unfortunately un- 
able to see the production, but in neither 
of the other réles did Mrs. Taber add 
to her previous reputation, while Mr. 
Taber came well to the front. 

Mrs. Taber’s career as an actress has 
been almost an unparalleled one in the 
history of the stage, and the story of 
it reads almost like a novel or fairy- 
tale. Originally a chorus girl, without 
temperament or artistic genius, she fell 
into the hands of a woman of great 
intellectuality and original power. Hav- 
ing failed to make an impression 
through her physical drawbacks, she 
sought for a plastic subject through 
whom her mind might work. A psy- 
chological study was the result. The 
lady now known as Mrs. Taber was 
chosen as the raw material with which 
to work, and she was chosen because 
her own character was in a state ready 
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for moulding and because she possessed 
an attractive personality. 

To make an actress most of us would 
choose a promising subject, but Mrs. 
Dow chose rather one who had no 
preconceived ideas, that she might 
build at once without having first to 
tear down. For many years Miss Mar- 
lowe was a puppet, every gesture being 
taught, every inflection being drilled. 
Hers was the body which the audience 
saw, but the mind which controlled it 
stood beyond sight in the wings sig- 
nalling each move and directing every, 
gesture. Out of this has grown the 
Mrs. Taber of to-day. The controlling 
mind has ceased its work, and in place 
of it we have Mrs. Taber’s own con- 
ceptions. Her Parthenia, her Viola, 
her Rosalind, her Juliet were first 
seen under her former tutelage. Some 
of these she has since expanded by 
herself, and it is probable that the 
foundations of other réles were laid 
in this period. 

Since breaking from her old ties she 
has made few real successes, but her 
old ones were great enough to keep 
her still at the fore. Her Juliet has 
grown and broadened, and her Chat- 
terton proved to be a very strong piece 
of work. But her Julia in “The Hunch- 
back,” Beatrice in “Much Ado About 
Nothing,’ and her Lady Teazle have 
not added to her laurels to any material 
extent. 

And in the two new roles this year, 
Miss Hardcastle in ‘“‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer” and Prince Hal in “Henry IV.,” 
we saw mindless performances. The 
former was a performance which it is 
hard to mention in any other way. 
Her stage experience and her winsome- 
ness enabled her to walk through her 
role in Goldsmith’s comedy without any 
sins of commission; her faults were 
wholly those of omission. So far as 
natural mirth and playfulness could 
help her, she became very attractive, 
but she gave to the réle none of the 
distinction which it should contain in 
the hands of an artiste. 

This same smooth mediocrity marked 
the production as a whole. It was suc- 
cessful in that it was not wholly a fail- 
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ure, and it was a failure in that it did 
not succeed in bringing out all that 
the comedy contains. A cup of coffee 
may be good in that it is better than 
hot water, but might even then be 
nothing to brag about. 

Mr. Taber was an exception to this 
general criticism in parts. He is an 
actor of a great deal of will, evidently, 
and he shuts his teeth hard and deter- 
mines to succeed by force if in no other 
way. I will not deny him considerable 
intellectual strength, but the nervous 
energy of his determination robs him 
of ease and grace. He takes. a role 
by the throat, grapples with it, throws 
it down, and places his knees upon its 
chest, then, panting, is accorded a suc- 
cess. Into this light comedy of “She 
Stoops to Conquer” such methods come 
with little grace. In the main he lacks 
that airy smoothness which marks the 
comedian. His art is worn too much 
like a pair of new and tight shoes, and 
there is evidence of an effort at most 
times. But in one or two of the later 
scenes there was given evidence that 


his determination to succeed will in 
time stretch the new shoes of his art 


until they become comfortable and 
easy. 

But to the production of ‘Henry IV.” 
must be given a great deal of praise. 
In this Mr. Taber shone well, fulfilling 
much of his earlier promise. Mr. Taber 
as Hotspur, Mr. Wm. F. Owen as Fal- 
staff, and the production as a whole 
were most creditable; but Mrs. Taber, 
being strangely miscast as Prince Hal, 
could not summon the art to make us 
forget that a frail and delicate woman 
was playing what should be a brave 
and lusty young man. It has _ been 
claimed, and with a show of truth, that 
Prince Hal was Shakespeare’s ideal of 
young manhood, lofty in ambition and 
manly in spirit, but it was merely a 
pretty page that Mrs. Taber gave us. 
Into the play Shakespeare put some of 
his best thought, and three of its char- 
acters, at least, are notable—Prince Hal, 
Hotspur, and the acme of comic inven- 
tion, Sir John Falstaff. Hotspur is 
strong through his intensity of feeling 
and hot-blooded action, a foil for the 
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Prince of Wales. But Prince Hal, as 
drawn by the dramatist, is no less val- 
orous though far more gentle, and when 
wakened by necessity from his sloth- 
ful ease, throws back upon his father’s 
head the cry that he would have a 
Hotspur for a son rather than the one 
he has. And .Falstaff, with his ponder- 
ous body and quick wit, his “quips 
and quiddities,” is alone enough to hold 
our interest not only in this, the first 
part of “Henry IV.,” but in the second 
part as well, and in “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” 

In arranging this play for the stage 
in the present instance the marked 
incongruity of the comic and tragic 
scenes, which are not in the original 
as skilfully interwoven as in some of 
the other plays, is made even more 
marked, for the first act is given over 
entirely to the tragic side of the story, 
the second deals wholly with the comic 
side, the third is largely comic with a 
touch of the tragic, and from there on 
the serious side prevails. In the elimi- 
nation of scenes and characters there 
is a loss to the scholar, of course, but 
the dramatic loss is slight. 

Mr. Taber gave Hotspur the neces- 
sary virile force, though unable to 
remove from it all suggestion of bois- 
terousness. It was intense, straightfor- 
ward, and vigorous. I can readily un- 
derstand King Henry’s desire for a son 
like this, but by the strength of Mr. Ta- 
ber’s Hotspur and the weakness of Mrs. 
Taber’s Prince Hal the scheme of the 
play was overturned, and I found my 
sympathies going out to the former 
rather than to the latter. 

Mrs. Taber was never a more delight- 
ful picture than as Prince Hal, taken 
outside of its relation to the drama. 
But in this relation she was painfully 
weak, and it was ridiculous to suppose 
for an instant that this flaxen-haired 
youth, with no serious intent evident, 
could by any possibility overcome in 
battle the impetuous and warlike Hot- 
spur. Something of this must have 
been present in the minds of the art- 
ists in arranging their stage business. 
for Hotspur was brought on at the 
critical point wounded, exhausted, and 
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searcely able to raise his sword in con- 
flict with Hal, who, easily taking ad- 
vantage of his weakness, overcame 
him, thus. detracting from the valor 
of the prince, though adding to the 
acting opportunities of Hotspur, Mr. 
Taber appreciating this to the fullest, 
and giving us a strong piece of work 
here, as also particularly in the first 
act. 

In the earlier scenes of the play, 
Prince Hal, as played by Mrs. ‘Taber, 
was no more than a prankish boy, 
hardly old enough to be free from the 
guidance of a governess, and mischiev- 
ous only to an extent which would 
cause a smile and not real parental 
uneasiness. In her scene with the 
king in the third act, Mrs. Taber was 
strong and sincere, this being her only 
convincing moment, unless a possible 
exception is made in the scene in the 
fifth act, where Hotspur is challenged 
to single combat. All else was frivo- 
lous and insincere. Hal’s manliness 


of spirit is shown in the speech over 
Hotspur’s dead body, but these lines 


Mrs. Taber delivered with a smile and 
a smirk and a jaunty exit which com- 
pletely destroyed the solemnity of the 
seene, and robbed Prince Hal of the 
manliness which lies within and which 
the world knew of only upon his later 
accession. 

Mr. Owen’s Falstaff was certainly a 
delight. Sufficient years have not 
passed over my head to enable me to 
say, “Ah, but you should have seen 
Hackett!” The only other Falstaff 
known to any but the older genera- 
tion is Beerbohm Tree’s, in “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” Mr. Owen’s work 
in “Henry IV.,’’ it seems to me, is even 
more deserving of praise than that, for 
it was filled with the unction of the 
character, and the lightsomeness of his 
wit coming from his ponderous body 
was given ample scope. Falstaff is a 
liar, a boaster, a thief, a coward, and 
an inn-room loafer. That he amuses 
rather than disgusts us is a tribute to 
the comic devices of the dramatist, and 
that in the representation Mr. Owen 
did the same is evidence that he has 
grasped the true spirit of the réle. 


We have had many English actors 
in this country of. late, but none has 
made a firmer impression for good art 
than Mr. John Hare, who with his 
Garrick Theatre Company of London 
appeared at the Tremont Theatre for 
two weeks beginning February 17. 
Mr. Hare came very quietly, in fact, 
quietness seems to be his prevailing 
characteristic, for his work proved to 
be equally quiet. It was none the less 
effective, and he slipped into our esti- 
mation here as an actor of great 
artistic distinction. I don’t know that 
it is necessary to compare him with 
our own actors in this line, for we have 
some very excellent ones, and though 
in “A Pair of Spectacles” he may not 
have surpassed our J. H. Stoddart in 
the same play, or in “A Quiet Rubber” 
have effaced our recollections of Felix 
Morris in “A Game of Cards,” which 
comes from the same source, it is only 
just to call to mind that Mr. Hare cov- 
ered the work of two men, and was 
equally clever in both roles. 

Mr. Hare retains some of the tricks 
of the older comedians. He deliber- 
ately takes his audience into his con- 
fidence, and talks directly to it at times, 
which we now consider inartistic; but 
this is so slight a thing that it is lost 
to sight in the contemplation of his 
quiet, incisive methods. It was as Ben- 
jamin Goldfinch in Sidney Grundy’s 
“A Pair of Spectacles’ that he made 
his first bow to Boston. The play itself 
is one of the finest, truest pieces of 
dramatic construction and purposeful 
writing which we have had in many 
years. Its production in this country 
was not an unqualified success so far 
as public approval went, and it is some- 
what ironical to note that Mr. Hare’s’ 
production of it was his most success- 
ful venture. 

And yet Mr. Palmer’s company played 
it well. Mr. Stoddart was a little more 
settled as an old man than Mr. Hare, 
who had that cricket-like activity 
which showed his young heart and 
made a young wife possible. But Mr. 
Stoddart invested a little pathos with 
his humor, gave it “the one touch of 
nature” which I felt was lacking in 
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Mr. Hare’s performance. Mr. Hare 
evidently intended to raise a laugh 
whenever he could, while Mr. Stod- 
dart occasionally brought forth a tear. 
Which is the truer art I will not attempt 
to say. 

It was as the Duke of St. Olpherts, 
however, in “The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith,” that Mr. Hare’s chief success 
lay. Here his cameo portrait of an 
aged rake—not an unusual thing on 
the stage—is very unusual for its sug- 
gestiveness and for its limning of the 
character in a few broad strokes, in 
which he is more than aided by Mr. 
Pinero, the author. 

This play, ‘““The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith,” was the most interesting play 
of Mr. Hare’s repertoire at this time, 
from the discussion that it had aroused 
previous to its hearing in Boston. 
From a standpoint of construction it 
is a very strong play. As a discussion 
of a social problem it is deep and ex- 
haustive, as well as exhausting; the 
latter because it impels one to think 
and to no definite purpose. It leaves us 
butting our heads against a stone wall, 
and we can never close consideration 
of the ethical side of the work with 
those very satisfactory initials Q. E. D. 

To the question, “Is life worth liv- 
ing?’ the answer has been returned 
that “it depends upon the liver.” Mr. 
Pinero may not have attempted to an- 
swer the question “Is marriage a fail- 
ure?” but he has come very near it, 
and the only answer that can be made 
is as general as the one above. Cer- 
tainly in the two marriages touched 
upon in this play both were failures. 
Upon their ruins was set up the un- 
conventional “compact” of Lucas Cleeve 
and Mrs. Ebbsmith, by which they 
were to go on through life together, 
bound only by mutual esteem, and 
flaunting the banner of free love high 
above their heads. But this likewise 
became a failure through the interven- 
tion of friends. It could not have been 
otherwise for long if friends had not 
interfered, for the passionless esteem 
of Mrs. Ebbsmith for Cleeve was not 
Cleeve’s real feeling for Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
and there could have been but one ulti- 
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mate result—failure. Even a third mar- 
riage, which appeared upon the surface 
to be ideal, appears by hints to have 
been not entirely roses, and the only 
logical deduction that I can find from 
Mr. Pinero’s ethics is that nature made 
a great mistake when she committed 
petty larceny of Adam’s rib. 
Unsatisfactory as the ethical side of 
the play is its preponderance over the 
dramatic development causes the whole 
structure, built with so much clever- 
ness, and even greatness, to become a 
kind of dramatic Tower of Babel, a 
great piece of work, but failing of its 
purpose. In its character drawing, 
however, it is indeed a great work. For 
in Mrs. Ebbsmith, “Mad Agnes,” Mr. 
Pinero has probed deep into the nature 
of that class of woman who has been 
ungallantly called “the shrieking sister- 
hood.” Stung by injustice, by the 
thoughtless selfishness of men denying 
to her the right of individuality, mis- 
understood and _ distorted for her 


thoughts, it is impossible to say where 
sanity ends and where madness begins. 


Her relations with Cleeve are to her 
mind wholly moral, and yet she finds 
herself being driven by conventions 
into concealing her relation with him 
which then becomes prostitution, or 
joining herself to himin marriage, which 
is to her an equal horror. Her woman’s 
nature now and again asserts itself 
only to be smothered by the fallacies 
and conjurings of an overwrought 
mind. It is a complex study. 

Of only a little less importance is the 
character of Lucas Cleeve, the only type 
of man who could possibly enter into 
such a relation upon moral grounds 
without being a fanatic. Highborn, 
intellectual, he has the breadth by 
experience to see the justice of much 
that Agnes claims but not the judicial 
discrimination and foresight to follow 
his course to its logical conclusion, or 
the power of self analysis to see that 
it is the woman, the flesh and blood 
woman, even more than the intellectual, 
who has won him to her social theories, 
and not any basic truth in the theories 
themselves. 

In this play the réle played by Mr. 
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Hare is really a minor one. These two 
important réles were played by Miss 
Julia Neilson and her husband, Mr. 
Fred Terry, a brother of Ellen Terry. 
Both were practically strangers to 
America though Mr. Terry had been 
here for a brief period at the beginning 
of his career. Both have made.a vivid 
and lasting impression upon Boston. 

Miss Neilson, besides having great 
beauty to recommend her, has also 
great talent, a rare combination. Her 
methods are rather more inclined to 
theatricalism, in its best sense as 
represented by Bernhardt, than to 
naturalism as seen in Duse. At least, 
that is the impression forced from 
seeing her in two rdéles, that of Mrs. 
Ebbsmith, which is an overwrought, 
hysterical rdle, and as Clarice in 
“Comedy and Tragedy,” a réle which 
demands this kind of treatment to be 
consistent with the author’s drawing 
of the character, and with the piece 
itself. This réle taxes the emotional 
and dramatic powers of an actress 
strongly. It is purely dramatic and 
demands the display of elemental 
emotions. Mrs. Ebbsmith being purely 
psychological calls for a wholly differ- 
ent order of talent, but Miss Neilson 
met the respective demands so fully 
that Boston is fully justified in wishing 
to see her in a greater range of work. 

Mr. Terry’s work in these two plays 
must be spoken of in a similar manner 
for, playing companion rdéles, the same 
holds true of the work demanded of 
him. Likewise did he meet the varied 
demands. His Lucas Cleeve was as 
deeply psychological as could be 
wished, while his D’Aulnay in “Comedy. 
and Tragedy” was an excellent piece 
of purely romantic. acting. We have 
bidden good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. Terry 
for a time, but fortunately, it is not 
farewell. 

After Rejane had played “Mme. Sans 
Géne” in Boston it was rather a bold 
thing for an American girl of far less 
experience than the French actress to 
essay this essentially French character 
here. But Miss Kathryn Kidder seems 
to be endowed with indomitable energy 
and pluck, and it is therefore to be 
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regretted that her long engagement in 
this play at the Boston Theatre be- 
ginning February 17, did not meet with 
a heartier reception, though it may be 
that Rejane herself would have found 
difficulty in drawing continuously in 
this one play for a period of five weeks. 

Miss Kidder’s production of the play 
was a magnificent one, the equal in 
every way of the French production. 
The play itself is not a strong one, 
being anecdotal merely though contain- 
ing some strong scenes. The suspicion 
that it was written more by Emile 
Moreau than by Victorien Sardou is 
well founded, but there are no sus- 
picions that the English version of 
Charles Henry Meltzer has been 
tampered with. Without saying more 
of Mr. Meltzer’s version, however, it is 
only just to add that the play is prac- 
tically untranslatable, being imbued 
as it is with the life of the canaille of 
France, with its slang and its idioms. 
These cannot be put into English, even 
by such purely American phrases as 
“over the left,” “I won’t do a thing to 
her,” or “put that in your pipe and 
smoke it.” The atmosphere is largely 
lost. 

And for the same reason that the play 
cannot be done in English without 
suffering great loss it is impossible for 
any but a French woman to give the 
role of Catherine Hubscher the essence 
of the character. Miss Kidder was not 
French. Her vulgarity, such as it was, 
was the crudeness of the uneducated 
western farmer’s daughter with a 
drawl. Though she was evidently un- 
used to the magnificent surroundings in 
which she later found herself, her whole 
bearing gave the lie to the charge thut 
her manners were those of a fishwife. 
Uneducated she was, but she did not 
succeed in being vulgar, and that 
Catherine certainly was. 

In the stronger dramatic scenes Miss 
Kidder acquitted herself well. In that 
strong scene at the close of the first 
act in which she defends the army of 
France she became dramatically im- 
pressive and in her scenes with 
Napoleon she likewise placed herself in 
a position to invite comparison. Miss 
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Kidder lacks something of magnetism, 
in this réle at least. It appears to me 
to be unsuited to her talents, which lie 
more in the line of strong dramatic 
action than in comedy. As Miss Kidder 
is courageous and ambitious I wonder 
that she does not seek to create for her- 
self a field of her own in portraying 
some of the strong women characters 
of American history which are emi- 
nently dramatic. Several of our well- 
known American playwrights have 
shown a desire to enter this field, and 
encouragement from the _ producer 
would doubtless bring forth from Mr. 
Henry Guy Carleton or Mr. Bronson 
Howard an American play in which 
Miss Kidder’s talents would shine. 
May I take the liberty of suggesting to 
Miss Kidder or to the playwrights men- 
tioned, that Moll Pitcher or Hannah 
Dustin have in themselves a dramatic 
foundation? 

In Miss Kidder’s production of 
“Mme. Sans Géne” Mr. Augustus Cook 
played Napoleon very successfully. 
I thought he made Napoleon’s nose up 
a little too large, and that he was a 
little more boisterous than I had 
personally conceived that gentleman as 
being, but Mr. Cook was dramatically 
effective. 

Another play from the French, this 
time adapted and disinfected, is “The 
Gay Parisians,’ which ran at the Bos- 
ton Museum from February 24. Like 
most French farces, or English ones, 
for the matter of that, the plot turned 
on everybody going off on a lark and 
having anything but a good time, 
through the narrow escapes from dis- 
covery. Theatre-goers have become so 
accustomed to this kind of thing that 
they laugh at it from habit. One act 
to prepare us for the lark, in which a 
hen-pecked husband must be concerned, 
as well as a young man with a jealous 
wife, one act showing the fun going on, 
and another act to clear things up, is 
all that is needed. All the author has 
to do really is to write the first two acts. 
The last will write itself. It is only 
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necessary to bring in the different 
characters in the last act one by one, 
each in a tattered and bruised state, 
and the action is supplied. For dia- 
logue it is only necessary to have 
each character say, aS he or she en- 
ters, “Oh, what a night!” holding his 
or her head in the mean time, and 
the house will go into convulsions of 
laughter. 

“The Gay Parisians” is built on this 
plan. It is, however, exceptionally 
clever in construction, and the situa- 
tions are ingeniously brought about, 
while the complications are works of 
art. What made the piece really dis- 
tinctive was the exceptionally clever 
work of W. J. Ferguson in pantomime, 
the use of which in such a connection 
was novel and well carried out by the 
come’.ian. 

A farce which was not built upon this 
plan was “The Strange Adventures of 
Miss Brown,” which was seen at the 
Park Theatre beginning February 10. 
This bore the names of Robert Bu- 
chanan and C. Marlowe as authors, and 
showed what a clever man like Mr. 
Buchanan can do when he deliberately 
prostitutes himself. Not that the farce 
contained any delicate allusions—far 
from it, they were decidedly indelicate. 
The situations turned upon the secre- 
tion of a man in disguise in a girl’s 
boarding school, which is a sufficient 
key, I think, to the general character of 
the plot. And yet the play is unde- 
niably funny and also very clever in 
some of its character drawing and 
situations, the best of which was the 
wheedling of a self-satisfied Scotland 
Yard detective by the very people he 
was set to watch. This character 
was exceptionally well drawn, and was 
equally well played by Mr. Herbert 
Sparling. A very strong piece of 
character acting was also done by Mr. 
Louis Mann in the réle of Herr Von 
Mosier, and Miss Nita Allen also 
deserves a word of special commenda- 
tion for her playing of Euphemia 
Schwartz. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS ON THE PAST AND PRESENT 


a 
March, 1796. = 
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1. Acts of the Legislature.—The Legis- 
lature of this commonwealth finished 
their sessions this day. The list of 
acts are about fifty in number. 

The Granary Sold.— Yesterday the 
building called the Granary, the prop- 
erty of the town, was disposed of at 
auction. It was purchased by General 
Jackson for five hundred dollars. 

A Team of Dogs.—On Thursday last a 
gentleman came from Vermont in a 
sleigh drawn by ten large dogs pre- 
viously trained to the business. They 
drew the sleigh upwards of forty-five 
miles in one day. They are well har- 
nessed, are large, and a tolerable span. 
Yesterday they were exhibited on State 
Street, and drew a small carriage with 
as much regularity and exactness as 
the more noble quadruped. The owner 
has been offered fifty dollars for these 
extraordinary dogs. A few days later 
they were sold at auction at Lewis 
Hyat’s on State Street for twenty- 
seven dollars. 

2. Parson Ely.—The famous Parson 
Ely is at his old work of insurgency 
in the district of Maine. He has mis- 
led several people, who have committed 
several outrages on surveyors and 
others. The executive, wé learn, has 
taken measures to check in the bud 
his and their career. 

Georgia Land Schemes.— The inhab- 
itants of the Northern States are likely 
to lose much money for placing con- 
fidence in Georgia faith. The alarm 
is general, but, we think, too great. 

So flagrant a violation of the Consti- 
tution cannot be suffered to pass into 
an effective law. The Hon. Judge 
Cushing, chief justice of the United 
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February, 1896. 


15 Cairn in Memory of Abigail Adams. 
—The Quincy Historical Society to-day 
voted to erect a cairn in memory of 
Abigail Adams, wife of President John 
Adams, on top of Payne’s hill, Quincy, 
on the. spot where Mrs. Adams and her 
young son, John Quincy, then eight 
years old, watched the smoke and 
listened to the guns of the battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

The cairn will be built of rough stone, 
like that erected to commemorate the 
landing of Myles Standish at Squan- 
tum, and it will contain a tablet with a 
brief inscription which Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, in a recent letter to the 
Historical Society, says he would be 
happy: to contribute. 

17. Coldest in Twenty-five Years.—To- 
day was the coldest registered by the 
thermometer in Boston in February for 
twenty-five years. At 7 A.M. it was 
11.1 degrees below zero. 

Tablets in Memorial.—The Harvard 
Memorial Society, organized last fall 
for the purpose of commemorating 
events and places around the college 
yard and in Cambridge, is now doing 
active work. Last night, at an impor- 
tant meeting, it was decided to affix 
three bronze tablets to old Massachu- 
setts Hall, the most venerable building 
in the college yard. One of the inscrip- 
tions will be as follows:— 

In their college days here lived Wil- 
liam Ellery, 1747, signer Declaration of 
Independence; Artemas Ward, 1743, 
commander Massachusetts forces, 1775; 
Robert Treat Paine, 1751, signer Decla- 
ration of Independence; William Cush- 
ing, 1751, chief justice of Massachu- 
setts; John Lowell, 1760, chief justice 
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States, says: “Ihe Georgia lands are 
a subject of conversation. « The title 
is, in my opinion, unquestionable, and 
will bear the strictest scrutiny. The 
late Spanish Treaty, which it is pre- 
sumed has confirmed our southern 
boundary to that territory, as estab- 
lished by the Treaty of Great Britain, 
will remove all apprehension of con- 
troversy from that quarter; and the 
free navigation of the Mississippi and 
the other rivers, together with the 
opening of the Land Office of the United 
States, are circumstances which must 
have, and at no distant period, a de- 
cided effect on the price of Georgia 
western lands. Indeed, when the frivo- 
lous, unfounded objections to the title 
shall be removed, which must speedily 
take place, I know of no lands on the 
Continent of America so likely to ex- 
cite the attention of foreigners, or to 
demand a high price in European mar- 
kets, as those above mentioned, either 
for quality of the soil or eligibility of 
situation. There are scarcely no unap- 
propriated lands in our country that 
can bear a comparison with them.” 

A Performer on the Grand Piano 
Forte——We learn that Mr. Bowen will 
open his museum on Friday evening 
for the benefit of the poor, and that 
he has engaged Dr. Birkenhead to play 
on the grand piano forte that even- 
ing. 

Benedict Arnold is coming out from 
England in the West Indies Expedition 
as a major-general. If nothing else, 
this circumstance, we think, ought to 
‘damn it. 

4. Fast Day.—This day was observed 
by the ministers and memvpers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, through- 
out the United States of America, as 
a most solemn day of fasting, humilia- 
tion, prayer, and supplication, and was 
recommended to be attended to with 
Sabbatical strictness. 

Mail Service.—The voyage of the ship 
Sarah for Cowes being altered, gentle- 
men who have put letters into that bag 
are requested to call at the post-office 
and say by what conveyance. 
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of United States circuit court; Elbridge 
Gerry, 1762, Vice-President of the 
United States; Francis Dana, 1762, first 
minister to Russia; Theophilus Par- 
sons, 1769, chief justice of Massachu- 
setts; Joseph Storey, 1798, justice of 
supreme court of the United States; 
Charles Henry Davis, 1825, admiral of 
the United States navy; Robert Gould 
Shaw, 1860, soldier. 

A second tablet will contain these 
words :— 

Massachusetts Hall, built by the prov- 
ince, 1720; occupied by the American 
army, 1775-1776; used for student 
rooms until 1870-71. 

The third tablet will have the names 
of men famous in lines of art and lit- 
erature. It is as follows:— 

In their college days here lived: Ma- 
ther Byles, 1751, clergyman and wit; 
Jeremy Belknap, 1762, clergyman and 
historian; Samuel Gilman, 1811, author 
of “Fair Harvard; James Walker, 1814, 
president of Harvard College and his- 
torian; Jared Sparks, 1815, president of 
Harvard College and historian; John 
G. Palfrey, 1815, professor and histo- 
rian; George Bancroft, 1817, statesman 
and historian; Horatio Greenough, 1825, 
sculptor; Richard Hildreth, 1826, histo- 
rian; Francis Parkman, 1844, historian; 
Phillips Brooks, 1855, bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. 

These tablets are to be put in place 
at once. 

Depot on Fire—The Kneeland Street 
Station of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford railroads was partially de- 
stroyed by fire to-day. Loss about $50,000. 

20. Lights*in Boston.—There are still 
7,592 gas-burners in use in Boston, 
despite the advances in electricity, and 
2,676 naphtha lamps. The are lamps 
controlled by the city number 2,434, 
and there are twenty-eight incandes- 
cent lamps. Ninety-one new arcs were 
set up during the year, and fifteen dis- 
continued, making a net increase of 
seventy-six. The cost of the plant in 
the large items is: Electric lighting, 
$302,234.70; gas, $117,326.34; naphtha, 
$55,682.07, making, with miscellanies, 
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5. Land Sold by Connecticut. — His 
Excellency Governor Jay of New York 
has issued his proclamation forbidding 
settlements on the lands lying in the 
counties of Otsego, Tioga, or Ontario, 
lately sold by the State of Connecticut. 

Obstructing the Streets.—Inhabitants 
of towns in the vicinity are cautioned 
not to heap piles of manure in this 
town, as it endangers the health of the 
people. It is hoped that this hint will 
be sufficient. Should it not, legal steps 
will be taken that such manure be dis- 
posed of, and the benefit applied to the 


use of the poor. 
Inspector of Police. 


Treaty with Algiers—We have been 
told that the great points of the treaty 
with Algiers are a ransom of $800,000 
for the prisoners; sixty masts of thirty- 
two inches, and an annual present of 
twenty-four thousand naval stores to 
be remitted to Algiers. The treaty is 
now before the Senate, and the pros- 
pects are favorable for its ratification. 

9. Large Fire—About four o’clock 
the inhabitants of this town were 
alarmed by the melancholy cry of fire, 
which distressing sound had not for a 
long time grated on their ears. The 
fire was in a house occupied by Mr. 
Sweetser, printer of the Courier, Mr. 
Wright, Mr. Taylor, and Violet, a black 
woman, for whose maintenance the 
estate was obligated by the will of 
Miss Howard, original owner, deceased. 

The fire probably caught in the cellar. 
When the lodgers in the house discov- 
ered the blaze, it had got to such a 
height as to leave them but bare chance 
of saving their lives by rushing through 
the flames to the street, which they 
fortunately did without material injury. 
Of the property in the house none to 
the value of sixpence was preserved. 

Mr. Sweetser had considerable stock 
of paper, excellent printing apparatus. 
ete., valued at about £400. He had 
just commenced business, was frugal 
and industrious, but by this stroke of 
misfortune has completely lost his all. 
Mr. Wright, struggling with a natural 
infirmity by a peculiarly fatiguing in- 
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$582,418.66. The cost per night of an 
electric are is about thirty-four cents, 
varying but a cent either way in dif- 
ferent sections of the city. The incan- 
descents cost $2.50 a month, gas-lamps 
$20 to $32 a year. 

Memorial Tablet Unveiled. — At the 
First Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
this city, last evening, a tablet was 
unveiled in memory of the late Rev. 
William Graham, for thirty-three years 
pastor of that church. 

22. Death of “Bill” Nye.——Edgar W. 
Nye, better known as “Bill” Nye, the 
noted humorist, died at his home at 
Buck Shoals at one o’clock this after- 
noon, the result of a stroke of apoplexy 
a few days ago. 

The Public Library was open to-day 
for the first time on a public holiday. 
The experiment was a complete suc- 
cess. During the eight hours from two 
o’clock in the afternoon to ten in the 
evening, there must have been as many 
as six thousand people present, either 
as readers or sightseers. 

25. Deacon House Destroyed by Fire.— 
The famous old Deacon House, which 
during the past half century has been 
a landmark on Washington Street, occu- 
pying the square between Concord and 
Worcester Streets, was practically de- 
stroyed by fire at about 12.20 o’clock 
this morning. 

28. The Public Library Bulletin.—It is 
about twenty-nine years since the Bos- 
ton Public Library Bulletin first made 
its appearance. It was then a modest 
pamphlet of twelve pages. It has now 
become the handsome quarterly of 
eighty pages, such as the present win- 
ter number just published. The pres- 
ent form of the Bulletin will cease, 
however, with the issue of this winter 
number, so that a full set of the one 
hundred and three numbers, bound in 
fourteen volumes, must now. become a 
bibliographical rarity. 

Gifts to the Public Library.—The books 
belonging to the Mt. Bowdoin Library 
Association—some eight hundred vol- 
umes—all of which were collected by 
the association, to be freely used in 
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dustry, had raised some property, which 
he vested in a small stock of dry-goods; 
but, by the accident we record and 
lament, was deprived of his whole 
property in a moment. He did not 
have a single change of apparel. Vio- 
let, faithful to her deceased mistress, 
was rewarded by a will which secured 
to her during her life under a guar- 
dianship. The house rented for £80 
a year, which, with all her clothes, etc., 
she has certainly lost. A lodging-house 
occupied by Mr. Dimond was also de- 
stroyed by tne flames. Mr. Dimond 
saved the principal part of his prop- 
erty. It is presumed the inhabitanis 
of Boston, notorious for commiserating 
and relieving the slightest distress, will 
make an effort to remove the heavy 
misfortune of those who now bewail 
a total loss of property. The merest 
trifles individually would produce an 
aggregate which would make the wor- 
thy but unfortunate sufferers happy. 

10. More Weighers and Gaugers Needed. 
—A merchant who has paid duties to 
a large amount for the support of the 
Federal government, presents his com- 
pliments to the collector of Boston, Mr. 
B. Lincoln, accompanied by a request 
from himself and others; begs he will 
appoint more weighers and gaugers, 
that a just cause of complaint may be 
removed, and their property no longer 
exposed all night on the wharves, to be 
purloined and damaged, which has been 
too often the case. 

11. Harvard College Lottery—We hear 
that the managers of the Harvard Col- 
lege Lottery are preparing the wheels 

_for the drawing. There are many val- 
uable prizes to come at touch and take 
the word. 

Appropriation for the Militia—The 
Committee of Ways and Means, in Con- 
gress reported that $500,000 was neces- 
sary for the military department this 
year. 

12. Shortage in Measuring Cord-wood. 
—Complaints against wood wharfingers 
have been often made, and if they are 
true, ought to arrest the attention of the 
citizens of Boston. The short measure 
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connection with the Public Library 
reading-room near the Mt. Bowdoin 
Station, has been given to the city, the 
association thinking that the library 
had best own, as it already cares for 
them. 
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1. The board of police has increased 
the cost of licenses. The increase 
comes on the innholders of class A; 
that is, those whose places of business 
are in the city proper, who will be 
taxed $2,000 instead of $1,500; on the 
retail dealers of the first class (those 
who sell over the bar), who will be 
taxed $1,100 instead of $1,000, and on 
the grocers, whose licenses will be as- 
sessed at $600 instead of $300. A new 
license will be issued, that of a bottler, 
to be given in conjunction with some 
other license, and which will of itself 
cost $500. 

2. Charles Carleton Coffin died sud- 
denly at his home on Shailer Street, 
Brookline, shortly after 12 M. to-day. 
He was a native of Boscawen, N. H., 
and was born July 26, 1823. He was 
descended from Tristram Coffin, an 
immigrant of 1642. 

5. Death of Governor Greenhalge.— 
Gov. Frederic Thomas Greenhalge died 
at Lowell at 12.30 o’clock this morning. 
The end came peacefully, after long 
hours of waiting on the part of his 
family, personal and official friends, 
and the people generally, forno man was 
more respected, even loved, by those 
who came in contact with him. 

The governor had been unconscious 
all day; in fact, had not recognized any 
of his family or those about him since 
Tuesday. His wonderful vitality pro- 
longed his life past all the expectations 
of the doctors, for the disease, uraemic 
poisoning, had gained a firm hold on his 
system days and weeks before the 
general public had any idea that he was 
seriously ill. 

8. Firemen Happy.— Mayor Quincy 
to-day signed the appropriation bill, 
with its item allotting $50,000 to pro- 
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of wood has frequently been detected, 
particularly two six-feet loads, one 
dropped on State Street, the other 
in Fore Street, one of which when 
sawed and piled, was found to be 
one foot and a half short, the other al- 
most as bad. This when wood is from 
six to eight dollars a cord, is intolerable 
and calls for a remedy. 

Street Lamps not Lighted.—Complaints 
are made that the lamps south of 
Pleasant Street are not lighted, and 
Colonel Waters when asked to explain, 
stated that the lamps were not under 
his direction, but the reason of their not 
being lighted was the sickness of the 
lighters. 

Firemen of Roxbury and Charlestown. 
—The Selectmen of Boston in behalf of 
the town, return thanks to their fellow 
citizens of Charlestown and Roxbury 
for their early attendance with their 
engines, their activity and exertion in 
extinguishing the late fire in State 
Street. 

16. The Federal Furnace in the county 
of Plymouth, seven miles from Ply- 
mouth Harbor, will be put in blast next 
month. Any person inclining to con- 
tract for particular kinds of iron ware, 
shapes, etc., may be supplied with large 
and small quantities by applying to 
Silvanus Lazell, at Bridgewater, 
Nathaniel Goodwin at Plymouth, or 
John Read, Jun., at Boston. 

18. Western Lands.—The United States 
western lands are ordered to be sold at 
auction, the lowest price to be two 
dollars an acre. 

A State Called Tennessee—A conven- 
tion of the people in the South-Western 
Territory have resolved to form a new 
State to be called Tennessee. 

19. Light-house Wanted. — A petition 
was sent to the Legislature praying for 
a light-house at Cape Cod, and another 
from the glass manufacturing pro- 
prietors praying for encouragement by 
bounty, or an additional duty on im- 
ported glass; also for a light-house on 
Baker’s Island, off Salem Harbor. 

24. Tarred Paper to Prevent Canker 
Worms.—Take a strip of paper about 
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vide for the cost of allowing one day off 
in eight to the firemen. This news 
created a degree of comment perhaps 
unsurpassed in interest to the personnel 
of the department since the time, under 
Mayor Eliot, in 1837, when the change 
from a partially volunteer to a paid de- 
partment was made. 

9. Organized the Charpiot Club.—To- 
day a meeting was held in the Massa- 
chusetts Home for Intemperate Women 
to form an association to aid in police 
matron work along the lines laid down 
by the National W. C. T. U., and as 
practically demonstrated by Mrs. Mary 
Russell Charpiot. Mrs. W. W. Potter 
presided. The society received the 
name of the Charpiot Club, in honor of 
Mrs. Charpiot, and part of its mission 
will be to assist her in her work. 

11. New Masonic Apartments. —'The 
new Masonic apartments at the corner 
of Boylston and Washington Streets 
were occupied by the grand lodge for 
the first time, an interesting feature of 
the occasion being the formal dedica- 
tion of the apartments, and an his- 
torical address by the most worshipful 
grand master. 

Edward E. Rose of the Castle Square 
Theatre has sent in his resignation as 
manager, to take effect April 4. He in- 
tends to produce next fall a play which 
he has been at work on for a few 
months and which needs all his time 
for development and completion. He 
will be associated in his new enterprise 
with Oscar W. Rogers of this city, a 
gentleman who is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Rose and his work. 

12. Pope Building Burned.—The build- 
ing of the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 219-223 Columbus Avenue, this 
afternoon was destroyed by fire. The 
flames threatened several other build- 
ings, one of which was the Youth’s 
Companion building, which is separated 
from Pope’s by but a narrow passage- 
way, and endangering the lives of 
several people. : 

14. Hon. Thomas J. Gargan, who has 
given his eloquent efforts, without 
thought of personal advantage, to 
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six inches wide and tie around each 
apple-tree about a foot below the lowest 
branches, then get some of the thinnest 
tar you can and with a brush cever the 
paper well with it. Examine the trees 
every evening, and as often as you find 
the tar growing dry pay it on again. If 
your tar is too thick, you may warm it 
by the fire. By a strict attention to 
this mode you preserve your fruit-trees 
from canker worm. 

Ruin of American Commerce.—The 
pacific disposition of our worthy execu- 
tive assures us but little, and, if we 
may be allowed to judge of the 
amicable conduct of our newly acquired 
ally, we may predict the ruin of our 
American commerce. How are we to 
navigate our vessels when deprived of 
our seamen? or who will venture in a 
natural bottom which is seized as law- 
ful prey? The honor of the flag is the 
object of despotism, but the sacred 
rights of a citizen is an object worthy 
the protection of a free government. If 
from motives of salutary policy we 
have neglected to notice the indigni- 
ties heretofore offered, let us not 
sacrifice our most valuable and enter- 
prising citizens to the wanton rapacity 
of any nation. 

Insults to America.—The ship Tiber 
brings reports of being subject to 
insults when near Guadaloupe by the 
British ship Bellona. Other ships, the 
Canada, Captain Williamson, of Bos- 
ton, owned by George Lane; and the 
Hearts of Oak, Captain Holden, 
Providence, owned by John Brown, 
were seized at Dominique and con- 
demned; the pretext being they were 
carrying French passengers. 

31. The Insurance Offices of this town 


felt the damages of the late tempest 
on the English coast; one office sustains 
a loss of $100,000. 
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numerous public occasions of char- 
itable, patriotic, and literary character, 
received to-day a testimonial of esteem 
from a few of his personal friends, the 
presentation consisting of a bronze bas- 
relief of himself made by Sculptor 
Samuel J. Kitson. 

15. Will License the Refectories.—The 
Park Commissioners have decided to 
license the refectories. The places 
selected for these licensed refectories 
are at City Point, Marine Park, Frank- 
lin Park, and Pine Bank. The idea is 
to follow the plan now in vogue at Cen- 
tral Park, New York. 

18. Statue to General Hooker. In the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, this afternoon, the resolve pro- 
viding for the erection of an equestrian 
statue of General Hooker on the State 
House grounds was the first matter in 
the calendar. There was no opposition 
to the resolve, and after a number of 
interesting speeches had been made it 
was ordered to a third reading. Then, 
under a suspension of the rules, it was 
passed to be engrossed. 


























Vailima Letters. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson, compiled by Sidney Col- 
vin. Stone & Kimball, Chicago. 
There is perhaps no more thoroughly 

disgusting phase of our present civiliza- 

tion than that morbid curiosity about 
the private affairs of prominent men 
and women. One can no longer pick 
up either a magazine or daily paper 
without finding an account—often pro- 
fusely illustrated —of what we still 
continue to call the private life of some 
statesman, author, actor, or artist. Of 
course this is to a certain extent the 
fault of the various publications. But 
the burden of the blame lies on the 
shoulders of our reading public—or, 
rather, on that portion of it who, by 
their continual loud and superficial 
talk on literary matters, lead one at 
first sight to consider them the reading 
public. These persons, instead of read- 
ing an author themselves, glance 
through one or two of his books, read 
all the critical articles on him they can 
get, and are at once ready to talk freely 
on him and criticise him from a purely 
artistic or literary standpoint. They 
know everything there is to be known 
about him except one, his private life. 
To fully appreciate and understand a 
writer, they must see the man behind 
his work. And so they read with 
avidity anything which will tell them 
at what time he rises, what he has for 
his meals, how he wears his hair and 
cravat, and, best of all, what are the 
relations between him and his family. 

To such readers Mr. Sidney Colvin’s 

compilation of Stevenson’s _ letters 

written to him from Vailima between 

November, 1890, and October, 1894, will 

be a sad disappointment; for in the 

whole collection there is not one occur- 
rence mentioned which even Stevenson, 
with his sensitive nature, could object to 
the world knowing. We see Stevenson 
the planter, Stevenson the writer, and, 
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above all, Stevenson the man, working 
for the best interests of his blacks. But 
we never see that side of his life to look 
on which must always affect the sensi- 
tive reader as an impudent and un. 
warrantable intrusion. 

The letters themselves, to be at all 
appreciated, must be read. It is impos- 
sible to describe their charm. You feel 
constantly that Stevenson is chatting 
to you, and is telling you all about his 
work, his literary successes, and his 
troubles. Almost without your realiz- 
ing it, he lifts the veil for you and lets 
you see how his work is done and how 
his characters are created and de- 
veloped. There is no literary posing, 
no attempt to deceive either himself or 
the reader. He gives us his own 
thoughts no matter whether they be 
bright, sad, hopeful, or despairing. At 
times one cannot help feeling a little 
disappointed that he does not find quite 
such an optimist as Stevenson has so 
often been represented. But he always 
does find what, to my mind, is better 
still, one who tries his best to be an 
optimist. If he fails, if, for the time 
being, the dark side of life insists on 
covering up from him the bright, you 
at least feel that it is not his fault. He 
certainly always did his best to prevent 
it; and even, near the end, when both 
he and his wife felt secretly that his 
death was near, we still see him trying 
to encourage and cheer her. 

The style of the letters is, like their 
substance, entirely free from all 
literary affectation. Sometimes fluent, 
sometimes halting, it readily convinces 
one how hard a labor the acquirement 
of his usual writing style must have 
been. Its only resemblances to that of 
his books are its variety and its adap- 
tability. As his thoughts change their 
nature, so, instinctively, does his style. 
As a result we see the writer with all 
his characteristics, from his loving 
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tenderness to his rich and_ ever- 
pleasant humor. When the news of his 
death reached America I could not 
understand why, together with so many 
others, I seemed to feel a personal loss. 
Now I think I begin to see it. It was 
not so much the writer of “David 
Balfour’ I missed as it was the man 
behind the writer—the man, who, with- 
out my realizing it had been impressing 
himself on me; the man whom now, 
thanks to Mr. Colvin and the ‘‘Vailima 
Letters” I begin to see more distinctly. 

Few men of his marked literary and 
artistic abilities could interest them- 
selves so thoroughly as he did in help- 
ing of the crowd of dirty and coarse 
negroes of Vailima or in the simple 
pleasures of his planter-life; still fewer 
would have done so if they could; 
and none others that I know either 
could or would admit it in such a 
natural and unpretentious way. Here 
lies the greatest charm of author, man, 
and his “Vailima Letters.” 


“Behind the Arras.” By Bliss Car- 
man. Lamson, Wolfe & Co., Boston. 
The true aim of poetry, as of all 

literature, is the expression of thought. 

Mr. Carman’s verse always impresses 

us as suggestive of thought but as never 

quite expressing it. In short poems 
this is often effective. The poet sug- 
gests to us a certain thought and leaves 
its formation and development to our- 
selves. In Mr. Carman’s longer pieces 
he gives us the inception of many 
thoughts but he develops none. Asa re- 
sult, since his ideas are by no means al- 
ways easily grasped, we either have to 
stop and consider or else go on, at least 
partially in the dark. For this reason 
most of his readers will probably prefer 
his former shorter work. Still the 


selections must appeal to every one 
fond of poetry even if he does not grasp 
their full meaning. They have the 
charm peculiar to Mr. Carman with an 
added force which promises well for the 
future. 





AUTHORS AND BOOKS 


The fine art publishing house of L. 
Prang & Co. is again at the front with 
its very large and exquisite variety of 
Easter publications for the present sea- 
son. The booklets, ranging in price 
from 25 cents to $1.50, are all of very 
high artistic merit, and the joy, beauty, 
and holiness of the Easter time are 
most fittingly illustrated in them all. 
Of course flowers are the prominent 
subjects of the booklets,—morning glo- 
ries, forget-me-nots, lilies-of-the-valley, 
violets, roses, Easter flowers, etc., pre- 
sented in different groups and positions, 
with appropriate poetic and scriptural 
quotations. Nothing could be more 
lovely and natural than the execution 
of these flowers. They are as fresh 
and charming as the ideal Easter morn- 
ing. The same words of praise can be 
accorded to the Easter cards of this 
house. They are inexpensive, but are 
lovely souvenirs. The thoroughly Amer- 
ican character of these Easter publica- 
tions is worthy of particular attention; 
designing, lithographing, and printing 
are all done in this country, and their 
artistic merit is not to be excelled by 
any European house. 


“The Bachelor’s Christmas.” By Rob- 
ert Grant (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York), is a collection of bright, enter- 
taining, and fairly well-written stories, 
showing no especial ability in either 
character-portrayal, conception, or 
earrying-out. The best thing that can 
be said of them is that they are pleasant 
reading and refreshing in tone even if 
they are decidedly artificial. 


The latest form of literature for the 
masses is the cheap paper edition of 
Ibsen’s plays just sent out by The 
United States Book Co. (New York). 
As the translations are by William 
Archer and other well-known and capa- 
ble persons, the edition is thoroughly 
satisfactory and well adapted to all who 
wish to own Ibsen in a handy and inex- 
pensive form. 
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The Boston & Albany railroad has on 
sale excursion tickets, good ninety days, 
to the famous Hot Springs of Arkansas 
and return at very low rates. Through 
sleeping-car service from Boston with 
but one change of cars (in St. Louis 
Union Station) to Hot Springs. 

Hot Springs is the only health resort 
owned, indorsed, and conducted by the 
United States government. Climate like 
that of Italy. This is the best season 
to go. Over three hundred hotels and 
boarding houses at rates to suit all vis- 
itors. The hot waters have for fifty 
years been found unexcelled for the 
cure of rheumatism, blood and skin 
diseases, female complaints, troubles of 
the stomach, liver and kidneys, insom- 
nia, nervous prostration, etc. 

Full information furnished by any 
ticket agent of the Boston & Albany 
railroad, or A. S. Hanson, general pas- 
senger agent, Boston, Mass. 

* * * 

Mr. Franklin A. Shaw, for many 
years concert and church basso and 
teacher of voice in the churches of 
Boston and vicinity, though late of 
New York, wishes to announce through 
the Bostonian his return to this city. 
Mr. Shaw possesses an exceptionally 
heavy, rich, and sympathetic voice, is 
an unusually good sight reader, and 
is thoroughly fitted to be ranked among 
the successful teachers of vocal cul- 
ture. His experience from the many 
church and musical club positions he 
has held, renders him the more com- 
petent to direct such work. Of the 
churches in which he has sung, the 
few that can here be mentioned are, 
the Harvard Street, Brookline; the First 
Congregational, Chelsea; the Dudley 
Street Baptist, and the First Congre- 
gational, Lynn. In addition to these. 
he has been a member of the Harvard 
and PReacon Quartettes and the Adel- 
phi Glee Club. Mr. Shaw's present 





address is with the New Guild Piano 
Warerooms, 228 Tremont Street, of 
which branch he is the manager. 

* 1% * 


In the Mackintosh line, no other firm 
in Boston declares itself so competent 
to turn out a superior custom-made 
piece of work as the Devonshire Mack- 
intosh Co., 78 A Essex Street, Boston. 
Mr. Solomon, the manager, is thoroughly 
fitted, by reason of his long experience 
and excellent taste, to serve his patrons 
with the latest as well as with the 
most original designs. This last is the 
strongest claim of the establishment. 
They make it their personal concern 
to draft new patterns for each individ- 
ual customer, thus insuring, beyond 
question, a proper and satisfactory fit. 
In no case do they resort to such ill- 
advised methods as the altering over 
of old ready-made designs to meet new 
demands. This display of interest, 
more than any other one point, has 
made it possible for them to become 
what they are—tailors to the best mack- 
intosh trade. 

* ak * 


We are pleased to be able to announce 
to our readers that, beginning with the 
current number, the Bostonian will be 
sold for ten cents per copy. This re- 
duction is the result of arrangements 
recently made whereby the cost of pro- 
ducing the magazine is much less than 
in the past; therefore we give our pa- 
trons the benefit of the reduction. The 
tone or the quality of the Bostonian will 
in no way suffer from the low price; 
on the contrary, will steadily improve, 
as it has done in the past. 

The work we have in hand is entirely 
new in the magazine field, and we are 
confident will be appreciated by the 
great public. : 

* * oe 

It is doubtful if any more trustwor- 

thy or comprehensive single article 
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has yet appeared upon the subject than 
that which is presented in the current 
number of the Bostonian, entitled “Our 
Coast Defence.” Lieutenant Frye is 
a writer on this theme who is regarded 
as authoritative; his extensive knowl- 
edge and exhaustive analysis of the 
situation renders what he has to say 
something that is at once valuable and 
timely. So thoroughly attractive is his 
style of presenting the matter, and at 
the same time so reliably accurate 
from a technical standpoint, that it was 
not surprising to find that his first 
paper in the March number was recog- 
nized at once by the press throughout 
the country. In addition to these kindly 
commendations of the papers, it is a 
source of gratification to learn that at 
Washington also, among the members 
of Congress, notice was immediately 
taken of so merited a contribution to 
a subject that at present vitally con- 
cerns itself with the welfare of our 
entire nation. The succeeding instal- 
ments of Lieutenant Frye’s exposition 
will, it is certain, be eagerly awaited. 


* * * 


The May number of the Bostonian 
will be looked for with much interest 
by the thousands of women who are 
identified with the club movement in 
this country. For several weeks Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz has been gathering 
data for an article treating of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The result of her labor will 
be presented in the next issue of the 
magazine, accompanied by portraits of 
the presidents of the several clubs in 
this Federation. This number will be 
treasured by club members as the first 
exhaustive article on this subject that 
has been published. 

- oe a 

The Frontispiece of the April number 
of the Bostonian is a, portrait of the 
late Governor Frederic Thomas Green- 
halge of Massachusetts. It was taken 
but a short time previous to his death, 
and is considered a faithful likeness of 
the man who so ably occupied the chief 
executive position of the State that 
now laments his decease. 
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Housekeepers who desire cleanliness 
above all things will find that their 
carpets can nowhere be more satis- 
factorily cleaned, nor with less cost, 
than at the R. H. V. Nagle Co., corner 
Middlesex and Castle Streets. ‘Tele- 
phone Tremont 1175. Their work at 
3 cents per yard is acknowledged to be 
as unequalled as it is reasonable. This 
excellent recommendation which they 
have acquired applies with equal fitness 
to their upholstering department. 

* * * 

A new and highly superior soap that 
combines special antiseptic and medi- 
cinal properties is Dr. Janeway’s Anti- 
Bacilli Toilet Soap. It has been uni- 
versally pronounced by recognized 
medical authorities as the most per- 
fect toilet and medicinal soap ever 
produced. They impartially recommend 
its use in preference to all others. 

* * * 

One of the finest table waters in the 
market is the Blue Hill Mineral Spring 
Water of Blue Hill, Maine. It is recom- 
mended as a cure and preventive of 
Bright’s disease and kindred troubles. ‘ 
As a tonic it is highly valued. The 
Boston office is at 122 Milk Street. 


* * 


The typewriter that is distinctively 
the 20th century machine is the Wil- 
liams. It challenges the world for 
speed, and combines visible writing, 
direct inking universal keyboard, and 
instantaneous response. The sole New 
England agents for this typewriter are 
the John P. Lovell Arms Co., 147 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 

a 4 e 


The business of interior decoration 
along artistic and sesthetic lines has of 
late been made so much of a fine art 
by all up-to-date furnishing decorators, 
that the lack of the beautiful in our 
homes to-day amounts to almost an 
inexcusable omission. This omission 
can be corrected by asking for designs 
and estimates from Lee L. Powers, 406 
Boylston Street, Boston. A specialty 
is there made of colonial furniture, 
cabinet making, and china for interior 
embellishment. 
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No question is of more general in- 
terest at the present moment than the 
insurrection in Cuba. Doubly welcome 
then will be the May number of the 
Bostonian to the liberty loving people 
of the United States, as this number 
will contain a graphic and authentic 
story of this war. It will be illustrated 
by many beautiful photographs, each 


one of which will be worth many , 


times the price of a copy of the 
Bostonian, 


* x * 


The honot of catering to the best trade 
in household linens has always been 
awarded to Whitney’s Linen Store on 
Temple Place. It is so old an. estab- 
lished house that no one ever thinks 
of going elsewhere when looking for 
a piece of goods that combines quality 
of material and reasonableness of cost. 

*- co ak 

The latest delicacy for lunches and 
spreads is conceded to be the cheese 
wafers of the United States Baking 
Co. These crackers have a light coat- 
ing of fine cheese, just enough to make 
them extremely delicious and palatable. 
For table use they are unequalled. All 
grocers praise them, as the most re- 
fined and desirable article in the mar- 
ket. 

& * * 


We will esteem it a favor if our 
readers will notify us when they are 
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unable to purchase the Bostonian of 
their newsdealer. The dealer is as- 
anxious to handle the magazine as we 
are to have them, but the country is 
large and the dealers are numerous, 
consequently it takes a long time to 
“get in line.” 


* * * 


The advent of spring brings with it 
the usual demand for restorative medi- 
cines. We know of none better, that 
is more productive of satisfactory re- 
sults, than Thayer’s Nutritive. It con- 
tains, in the most agreeable form, the 
several tonic properties of calisaya, 
nervine of cocoa, nutritive of malt, and 
extract of beef. Every druggist will 
tell you that, as a stimulant and food 
preparation, it holds undisputably a 
high position among spring medicines. 

% s % 

If the judgments of competent critics 
and famous musicians are enough to 
mark a piano superior, then without 
doubt the right of preference goes to 
the piano that is manufactured by the 
Mason & Hamlin Co. As their latest 
improvement they attach to their in- 
struments a screw stringer, by virtue 
of which their pianos do not require 
one quarter as much tuning as any 
other piano made. This alone would 
make it advisable for purchasers to 
carefully examine the Mason & Hamlin 
Piano. 





J. J. Arakelyan, Printer, 295 Congress Street. 
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